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" Delighted to see ypu safe. Miss Luttrell/^ Sir Ivan 
calls out as we approacli. '' I assure you I never 
spent such an unpleasant morning in my life » 

'^ Nor I a pleasanter one/' says the giant. ^' I 
have enjoyed the scenery immensely/' 

This coolness nettles Sir Ivan. 

''I must say, Desmond, you might have con- 
sidered my motWs great anxiety, and hurried a 
little to rejoin us.'' 

" My dear fellow, we expected every minute to 
meet you, and a whole posse comitatus, coming out to 
drag the bogs and explore the precipices for our 
bones. It is a miracle you have not had to go to 
sea to fetch us. Jilt tried hard to bolt over the clifE 
with Miss Luttrell." 

Before Sir Ivan can demand an explanation of 
this we have leisurely turned the comer aforesaid, 
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and come npon a tableau equally as interesting as 
the one presented to Sir Ivan by the giant and 
myself. 

Miss Homeck and Paul ! — their horses side by 
side, their faces nearly touching, so eagerly are they 
bending forward to listen and to speak, her hand 
clasped in his, her eyes fixed in almost tearful ten- 
derness on his somewhat rigid countenance. 

I feel a rush of scarlet to my face and neck like 
a hot wave, which as it ebbs leaves me death-white 
and cold. I do not even see them as I draw near, 
for the great hills are swaying to and fro before my 
eyes, and the sky seems beneath my horse's feet. 

'' Here are the truants safe and sound ! '' shouts 
Sir Ivan. 

So I am the truant now, not the lost lamb for 
whom these anxious minds are supposed to be 
yearning. 

'' I felt perfectly certain from the first that Miss 
Luttrell was safe," Hester says in a calm voice. '^ I 
have not shared in the general anxiety.'* 

She glances at Paul. To me, who know him, 
his face seems at a white heat. Perhaps they have 
been quarrelling. 

" How d'ye do, Lermit ?'* the giant says airily. 
'* Where have you turned up fix)m ? I thought you 
went to London yesterday." 

No; I stayed last night at a tenant's of 
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Homeck's. I had to wait for my effects to be 
brought from Warfield/' 

^^ Ah ! And when Homeck came ploughing up 
the land with the news that Miss Luttrell was run 
off with, you joined him, I suppose, in his gallop V 

^' Just so. We have been scouring the country 
these two hours. My horse is dead beat. I might 
have saved myself the trouble apparently/^ with a 
short laugh. 

Hester catches his eye with an expression which 
says as plainly as the old female Methuselah: 
^^ Didn^t I tell ^ee so ? '' He does not answer this 
look, but neither does he answer the weak attempts 
I am making to draw his gaze to my forlorn 
face. 

'^ Saved yourself the trouble ! I should think 
so ! ^' cries the Desmond. '^ Why, Miss Luttrell and 
I have enjoyed our ride awfully ! We have just 
jogged leisurely along, admiring the scenery en 
route, and stopping now and then to hold scraps 
of conversation with the sheep and listen to the 
picturesque swearing of the shepherds. I say, 
where are the hampers? If you only knew how 
hungry I am ? ^^ 

We ride on, and somehow I fall behind with Sir 
Ivan, but I do not hear what he is saying. I am 
listening to the sunflower expatiating to Hester and 
Paul on the delights of his long tete-a-tete ride with 
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me, and tlie determination to which we both came to 
prolong our happiness to the utmost. 

'' I declare Miss LuttreU and I would not have 
put in an appearance for another hour, only she 
took pity on my hunger. She knew I wanted to be 
in time for the feed.'' 

Sir Ivan has dropped into quietness; he is lis- 
tening too, and he smiles oddly at my reddened 
countenance. 

" Don't mind him — ^he is such a romancer ; and 
he has his motive for all this nonsense." 

I stare and wonder vainly. The sunflower's 
motive is hidden in the recesses of Sir Ivan's mind. 
He is listening again to a highly-embellished ac- 
count which,, with flattery heaped on flattery, the 
Desmond is giving of my skill in saving my own 
life as I made Jilt take her second leap over the 
wall on the cliff. 

'' Is this all true ? " Sir Ivan says in a low voice. 

" The plain fact is true, if you will tear off the 
ornaments of speech Mr. Desmond is laying on so 
heavily." 

" I knew you could ride well, but I did not think 
you would be thrust into such danger. I wish I 
had taken that road; but I made sure of finding 
you at the farm. I thought Hester had told you 
Lermit was there." 

I grow crimson ; my eyes smart with a sense of 
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burning from the flaming of my cheeks. Vainly I 
turn my head away, and present only one fiery ear 
to Sir Ivan's contemplation ; he is not at all de- 
ceived by that view. 

" You thought quite wrongly/' I say in a voice 
of trembling vexation. "Miss Horneck told me 
nothing ; had she told me it would have made only 
this difference — that I would have wrung the mare's 
head off rather than let her carry me to the farm.'' 

" Thank you on Jilt's behalf ; but I thought you 
and Lermit were great friends. Hester says " 

" Don't tell me what she says. Your thought is 
wrong again. Mr. Lermit has quite ceased to be a 
friend of mine." 

Sir Ivan looks strangely surprised, but he is 
silent, for we are again on the heels of the other 
riders. The giant's silvery voice is saying with its 
utmost impressiveness : 

" I declare I thought she was gone. I could not 
move a muscle ; the flutter of a shadow would have 
turned the scale against her life. But she was 
equal to the occasion ; with a pluck past belief — 
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Mr. Desmond ! " I cry out snappishly, " I wish 
you would not talk about me, especially when I can 
hear all you say." 

My sudden speech causes a shght check to their 
pace, and in another moment I find Paul by my 
side. 
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'' How often liave I told you, Coralie, not to ride 
with sucli mad recklessness ! What were you doing 
on the Linton road V^ 

'^ The horse ran away/* I answer coldly ; '^ I 
thought you knew that. She took the road that 
pleased her best/' 

''As most ladies do/' says the giant, looking 
back at us, with his hand resting on his saddle. 
'' That reminds me that Miss LuttreU came across a 
friend of hers through this freak of galloping six 
miles on the wrong road. A very pleasant young 
fellow he was I I was extremely sorry he seemed 
too modest and shy to respond to her invitation, 
when she pressed him to come on and lunch with 
us. Lady Homeck would have been glad of an 
addition to our party — eh, old fellow V^ 

'' Any friend of Miss LuttrelPs, certainly. Who 
was he, Desmond?'' 

''Well, I forget his name; a sort of French 
name — sounds like French swearing if yqu say it 
properly. Ask Miss Luttrell — ^he is evidently a 
great friend of hers ; she was overjoyed to see him." 

I know this to be meant for that sort of wit 
called chaff, in which the giant fancies he excels, 
but to whom else can it appear in this light shape ? 
It seems serious as granite to Paul. 

" Mawditt, I presume ? " he says, black as 
thunder. 
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^'That^s the name!'' cries the giant cheerfully. 
" Miss Luttrell gave me a most enthusiastic account 
of him after he had passed on/' 

The road has narrowed as we ascend the hill; 
Sir Ivan is some paces behind; Paul and I, for a 
moment, are alone. 

'' I can understand the mare's running away per- 
fectly now,'' he says scornfully. "You are deter- 
mined, Ooralie, to fling aside my warning. Do you 
wish me to leave you to your fate ?" 

His tone was a threat. I was too angry and 
proud to make explanations. I was pale to the 
lips ; I could scarce put them together to speak. 

'* My fate is in my own hands, I presume; at aU 
events, since you choose to quit Warfield, you can 
scarcely interfere in it." 

I was obUged to quit Warfield." 
And you were obliged to quit Castle Homeck 
also and lodge at a farm ? I think I understand 
the sort of obligation you feel." 

"You understand nothing, and you will not 
allow yourself to be directed or helped. It is true, 
as Hester says, you are only a blind, headstrong 
child." 

I pant for breath, and my wrath rises to a flame. 

'^Thanks for her and your good opinion. At 
least I am not a liar. The mare did run away, and 
I did not face a horrible death for the sake of seeing 
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Cliarlie Mawditt. I no more expected to see him 
than I did to see Delia/' 

I launch this shaft in headlong haste^ and regard 
his pale, rigid face eagerly. There is no change in 
it ; my arrow drops down as if he were a rock. 

'' Who is Delia ?— is it Miss Strood V 

"Miss Strood I '' I repeat with unequivocal 
contempt. ^' Why not have said, ' Is it Lady 
Homeck?''' 

'' Because I know her name is not Delia, and I 
am ignorant of Miss Strood^s name.'' 

He is looking at me with a slightly bewildered 
air. I feel his gaze, but I do not see it j I keep the 
lids of my angry eyes lowered, and my flushed face 
is turned away. 

'*Tou are ignorant of Delia's name too, per- 
haps ?" I observe with quivering scorn. 

" That I certainly am." 

I turn Jilt's head partly round and face him. 

'' See here, Paul," I say in a low voice of bitter 
anger ; " you may not choose to trust me, but there 
is no need to lie." 

'' To lie ! " he repeats. " Who dares say I lie ? " 
''Tou did not think much of accusing me just 
now of lying. Having known each other nearly all 
my little life, if not yours, I suppose, we are privi- 
leged to hurl these compliments at each other's 
heads." 
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I ride on, because I feel I am on the brink of 
angry tears, which I am resolved not to shed. Paul 
spurs his horse, and with a bound he is by my side 
again. 

^' I was to blame, Ooralie ; I own it. Do not 
let us quarrel. God knows when we shall meet 
again ! " 

I am astonished, but not softened. Exaspera- 
tion is still tingling all my veins. I think of the 
tableau vivant he and Hester made, and I fancy I 
recognise in this mollifying speech a concession to 
my childishness, I pretend not to see his out- 
stretched hand. 

^^I am glad you are more reasonable. If you 
had reflected a little you would have seen the im- 
probability of my risking my life to see Charlie, 
when I can have the glory and satisfaction of be- 
holding him every day at Warfield without any risk 
to life or limb.^' 

" True ; and it seems he is anxious to give you 
the opportunity also of seeing him at midnight 
hours like a ghost— 
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No, that was Delia ! '^ I cry hurriedly. 

It is Paul's turn to check his horse and look me 
in the face. 

'^ That was Delia ! '' he repeats slowly. " Do 
you mean the girl you told me of yesterday ? 

*' Yes ; I mean her.'' 
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'' And you have seen her again ? '' 

''Yes/' 

'' Where ? " 

His questions are so rapid, short, and earnest, 
that I answer him in a breathless way, without 
thought. Thus I tell him how and where I had 
seen the girl, but when I try to relate what she had 

« 

said, I begin to think and to hesitate. 

^' Speak out, Opralie ! ** he says impatiently, 
'' unless you wish to play into the hands of that 
villain Mawditt. In that case be silent if you will/' 

His sharp words make my heart bound pain- 
fully. I am burning red one moment and cold 
white the next. I steel myself against him by an 
effort which strangles half my love. 

^* If I hesitate, it is because the girl spoke of 
you. She pretended that she came to Warfield to 
warn me that you were a false friend.^' 

I strive to add her words about his love being 
false, but I stop short, tongue-tied, and burning 
with confusion. 

The expression of Paul's face has changed. He 
has grown very white, and his eyes are full of a 
shrinking sorrow. 

'* It is a cruel thing to torture your mind thus, 
Coralie,'' he says in a strange, sad tone ; " and it is 
contrary to our bargain. If I left Warfield, you 
were to have peace. 
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I stare at Him in dull wonder^ bnt I say nothing. 

" You know they are trying to sell Warfield ? '* 
he says in a moment. 

" Yes. Lady Sara told me so.'* 

*' It would put a goodly sum into that robber's 
hands,'' Paul continues ; " but I hear there are diffi- 
culties in the way. There is a deed missing." 

His words float in the air around me as I ride on 
in a kind of daze, not caring to answer him. Once 
I should have been full of talk, now I am only full 
of sorrow. 

" So you do not know this Delia ? " I say at 
last, looking at him with fixed sadness. ^^ She said 
she was more to you than — than I was. And it was 
no affair of mine to inquire — 
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She simply lied," Paul answers, interrupting 
me almost savagely. ''How dare this tool of 
Mawditt's speak to you like that ? Polluting your 
ears with vile slanders ! " 

Burning and shivering with confusion as I am, I 
think of the pale, sick girl on her bed, and my 
heart tells me she is not a slanderer. 

" She believed what she said," I reply, in tones 
so low that Paul can scarcely hear me. '' She did 
not look like a liar or a slanderer." 

*' Do you believe me or her ? " Paul asks in a 
voice low as my own, but full of bitterness, wrath, 
and contempt. 
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" I don't know/' I stammer forth, and then I 
stop, for my tongue is dry, and my lips are shaking. 

^^ You don't know ? " he repeats in amazement. 

^^ No. How should I know ? It was only last 
night you warned me yourself not to believe in 
your friendship." 

^^So I did." And Paul breaks into a short 
abrupt laugh, which frightens me. " But I did not 
tell you that some unknown creature of Mawditt's 
was my particular friend, and a great deal more to 
me than — ^than a sister." 

Something in his tone makes me turn my eyes 
on him unwillingly, and I see his face is pale and 
rigid, as I have so often seen it in my dreams of 
him down among the rank sedge by the Monks' 
Pool. My speech is shut up by his cold look. I do 
not try to answer him. 

^^ Coralie," he says in a moment, " this is more 
serious than you think. Mawditt would not have 
sent that girl to Warfield to frighten you and poison 
your mind against me, unless he had some powerful 
and evil motive. Be cautious, child, in all you do, 
and above all, believe nothing that you hear. Do 
not let yourself be tortured by slanders." 

" I am not tortured," I say coldly. !^ And I do 
not believe Mr. Mawditt sent the girl. She came 
of her own accord." 

Paul laughs again. 
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" For what ? '' he says. " To play the ghost, or 
to tell you I was her lover ? '' 

'' Neither," I answer slowly, as I go back in 
thought to the girFs bedside. '^ I believe she came 
to Warfield to search for something/' 

'' Do you mean she came on a thieving expedi- 
tion ? '' 

" I wish," I cry angrily, " that you would not 
say such things." 

^' It is a natural thing enough to say," he re- 
torts. " It is the only conclusion to which one can 
come, if she really confessed she was exploring the 
chapel in search of plunder.^' 

His manner provokes me into taking the girFs 
part fiercely. 

" She is no thief ! " I exclaim. ^' And she did 
not confess that ! She is ill ! She has fever, and 
it was in delirium she talked of searching the old 
gallery. She did not mean to tell me of it, and the 
hideous old woman who is with her was dreadfully 
angry." 

Paulas manner as he listens changes from irony 
to seriousness. He makes me repeat word for word 
all the sick girl had said. As I tell him she spoke 
of Mrs. Lermit, he grows strangely pale. He asks 
me twice if I am sure of this. 

" Yes," I answer. ^^ I suppose she meant your 
mother." 
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" I don't know/' he says thonghtfuUy. '^ Slie 
was raving ; who can tell whom or what she meant? 
And she added : ' What will Mr. Mawditt give ? ' 
You are sure of those words ? *' 

" Quite sure/' 

He sinks into silence. Our horses labour up the 
great heathy hill slowly. We are quite alone ; we 
have left Sir Ivan and two grooms far behind us, 
and in front, high above our heads, hanging on like 
flies, we see the rest of our party on their feet, and 
sometimes their hands, clambering the rugged steeps 
of Dunkery. We are nearing the spot where the 
carriage and horses have been left; the servants' 
voices travel down to us through the clear air in a 
weird, ghostly way, they themselves being invisible. 
Paul stops suddenly, and his horse sends forth two 
jets of steam from his nostrils, and takes this 
breathing time gratefully, with neck stretched out 
and panting flank. 

^'Coralie, I have been pondering over this 
matter. I will go back and see that girl." 

''You had better not. She has a fever of some 
kind." 

*' The infection of which you have risked, with 
your usual recklessness," he says, with his gaze 
fixed on me sadly. '' See here, child, I may as well 
tell you something. I have made a promise — ^a sort 
of compact — ^not to see you or to speak to you. 
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And it is a promise I oiyht to keep — I ought indeed. 
I am bound in honour — more than honour, it is a 
sacred duty — 
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He stops, with a strange gray paUor creeping 
over all his face. I do but glance at him, and then 
I look away in proud anger. I need my courage 
and my pride, for my heart is fainting in me like a 
dying bird, and a sense of suffocation is in my 
throat. 

^^ You perceive, Ooralie, I have broken my pro- 
mise to-day against my will. I do not want to do 
that again; so, unless I see a special reason for 
returning, I shall not come back after I have ques- 
tioned this girl. I will write to Hester, and she 
shall tell you what passed if necessary.^' 

" Thanks. I don^t want to know.^^ 

The words come through a great lump in my 
throat, and they sound husky. 

"Very well. I will not trouble you if you do 
not wish it/^ 

He gathers up his reins, and I gasp for breath. 

'^ Are you going back now — this minute ? " 

" No. I shall ride on fast and speak to Hester 
first, and-^nd apologise for not coming back » 

"Oh ! very well,'^ I say dryly. Dryly indeed, for 
I feel as if my throat were full of parched com 
mingled with sand. '^ Remember one thing, please," 
I add in bitter calnmess ; " I promised Mrs. Methu- 
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aehh. she should not be hurt in any way through 
the girl^s ravings, and I wish to keep my promise. 
A promise is quite as sacred to me as it is to you/^ 

He grows dusky red, and his face gets back its 
old stem look. 

" It is like a woman, when a promise is broken 
through her, to reproach a man with it. I will 
remember your promise, Ooralie, better than I have 
my own.^' 

He is gone, and I hear the clatter of his horse^s 
hoofs like a wild echo among the hills as he rides 
madly up the rocky path. He does not stop where 
the others have stayed, and left their steeds to trust 
to their own feet alone ; he rides on recklessly. For 
the punishment of my sins I am given a sight of 
him, as his horse, hanging on by his fore-feet to 
rock or shaggy heath, climbs painfully the dangerous 
way. In my terror I close my eyes, and when I 
open them again he has alighted, and I see him and 
Hester Homeck standing close together on the rim 
or edge of the wild waste, their solitary figures 
shining out like phantoms against the gray sky. 



CHAPTER II. 

I BIDE on meclianically, with sight and hearing 
blunted, my teeth clenched, and my eyes fixed as in 
a dream, and thus I stumble blindly on a group of 
servants spreading out viands on a bit of table-land, 
well sheltered, and fragrant with early blossoms of 
yellow furze. The horses are tethered at a little 
distance, and in the carriage sits Miss Strood, 
leaning back in luxuriant loneliness. 

^^ Oh, here you are at last^ Miss Luttrell ! Such 
a fright as we have had about you ! It has really 
quite spoiled the day.^^ 

" I am very sorry,'^ I say remorsefully, ^'but I 
really could not help it. Why have you not gone 
on with the others to the Beacon ? " 

" I really had not the courage. The last time I 
was here I was with my poor dear brother, and the 
recollection has been almost too much for me. We 
dined on the lower beacon — ^it was a summer day ; 
there was no wind, as there is now — and my dear 

VOL. II. 
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brother was in snch a funny mood ! He made one 
of the boys eat a pot of mustard. I do beKeve it 
would have killed him, if I had not surreptitiously 
half-emptied the pot, and filled it up with beer and 
brown sugar. As it was, the boy cried for an hour 
and a half, and his tongue was dreadfully swelled. 
Oh, my brother was so full of fun that day! I 
remember too one of the postboys, had to drink a 
pint of salt and water because he was too tipsy to 
sing when called on. I never saw my brother 
laugh so much in his life, as he did at the faces that 
man made over his dose. Oh, we had a delightful 
day ! But I could not bear the sight of the place 
now, when all is so changed. And a miserable man 
in my brother's church, who looks like a jackdaw in 
petticoats — a long black coat, my dear, down to his 
thick heels — ^and he tries to intone like a raven 
gone mad. It is a great trial to my nerves now to 
go to my parish church, and see such a loose-jointed 
creature in my brother's place — a creature who is 
positively afraid of a horse, and &ncies all dogs are 
on the verge of going mad.'' 

" So he does ! " cried Sir Ivan in a jolly voice, 
as he rides up to us ; '' and he holds a pocket-hand- 
kerchief drenched with eau-de^Gologne to his nose if 
the hounds pass anywhere near him. Let me help 
you to alight. Miss LuttreU. And you'll take my 
arm, for it is very rough walking here." 
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We struggle onwards and upwards with but 
scant speecli, for my breath is short and my habit 
heavy and cumbersome. 

'^We are all like the fellow with the banner,^^ 
Sir Ivan says, stopping to take breath. " Come on. 
Miss LuttreU ; one more shout of ' Excelsior/ and 
we are at the top ! '' 

At this instant Paul and Hester flit away from 
the horizon like vanished spectres. They have but 
taken a step or two beyond the ridge on which they 
stood, but this is enough to render them invisible to 
our eyes. Sir Ivan follows my gaze and says in his 
happy way : 

'' What a changed fellow Lermit is ! It^s hard 
lines for him, though, his mother marrying again 
like that. I feel so sorry for him ! I am glad 
however he has joined us to-day. I sent down a 
note to him this morning begging him to come. 
Hester advised me not, and said it was no use 
asking him " 

He stops, for at a turn in the rocky path we are 
met by all the party coming down, with infinite 
chatter and laughter of a jerky nature, consequent 
upon the shaking of the human system in its descent 
of precipices. 

" The late Miss LuttreU ! " cries the rector 
whose face is like mulberry jelly, and his body like 
a barrel on broomsticks. " We have been hearing 

c 2 
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all about it from Mr. Desmond ; he is enthnsiastic 
in praise of your riding/' 

^^No, lie is not,'' the giant says, *'for Miss 
Luttrell has lost me a splendid bargain." 

" I don't see how/' Sir Ivan returns. 

^' You don't ? My dear fellow, where is your 
memory ? Did you not promise me the mare for a 
hundred and fifty if she slew her rider ? " 

'^ I did not say slew — ^I said threw" 

^^ It is just the same thing. Bear it in mind, 
Miss Luttrell. He was ready to bargain over your 
dead body for a hundred and fifty pieces of gold." 

To my surprise, Sir Ivan does not take the 
giant's chaff so lightly as it is meant he should. 

^^ I tell you what it is, Desmond : I backed 
Miss Luttrell's riding at the price of the mare, and 
I am willing to do that again ; and I put her price 
at a thousand guineas." 

^^ Done, old fellow ! That is " — and he turns to 
me — " if Miss Luttrell will allow me to accept the 
challenge." 

^'I am much obliged to you, gentlemen," I 
answer, " but I really don't want to be killed." 

" A lady who can jump stone walls at a cliff's 
edge is not likely to be killed," Hester Horneck 
says in her calmest voice. " Oool nerve like that 
can accomplish anything." 

I feel, I know that her words are a sneer, but no 
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other person takes them in tliat light. The giant, 
on whose arm she leans, beams down npon her quite 
a grateful smile. 

" So it can ! " he cries. " I fear if you let me 
take the bet. Miss Luttrell, I shall be in for a cool 
thousand. You will be sure to win it for Horneck.^' 

At this moment my blood is very hot. Hester^s 
handsome face has a look of triumph on it that I hate. 
I feel sure that if I win a bet for her brother it will 
please him and vex her. To risk my life seems a 
small thing in my eyes, if it will but put the same 
dash of angry fire into her veins that she puts in 
mine. 

"You can take the bet if you like, Mr. 
Desmond,^' I cry out quickly ; " and I warn you I 
shall do my best to win it for Sir Ivan.^^ 

" All right,^^ he says in high glee ; " it shall be 
a steeplechase. We^U mark the ground out to- 
morrow, Homeck.'^ 

'^ Come, come,^^ the rector interposes in a fat 
voice, " you young people are very rash. You^U do 
no such thing.^' 

" Yes he will ! '' I cry eagerly. " I shall enjoy 
a steeplechase. I am quite anxious for it.^^ 

" No, no,'' Sir Ivan says in a low tone, " it is 
not fair to drag ladies into such things, or make 
them the subject of bets. I give it up Desmond.'' 
It is a pity you should, since Miss Luttrell 
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desires it so much/^ observes Hester, without the 
slightest inflection in her voice to show the latent 
sneer. " I am sure, Ivan, I would oblige her if I 
were you ; and her success would be such a triumph 
for her, and such a pleasure to all her friends/^ 

She looks at me in a strange piercing way, and 
I colour crimson, and cannot find a word upon my 
shaking lips wherewith to answer her. Does she 
mean my doing a wild, mad thing will vex Paul ? 

No, she cannot mean that, for in a moment I hear 
her saying to Mr. Desmond : 

" I shall be quite disappointed if Miss Luttrell 
shows the white feather. Her friends boast so 
much of her prowess, including yourself, that I 
should really like to see her powers put to the 
test.'' 

" Yes ; Homeck and Lermit too seem to think 
she can do anything with a horse,'' the giant says. 

"Add yourself to complete the trio," returns 
Hester, speaking this time with a perceptible sneer. 
" It would be a pity to omit the opinion of the best 
judge of the three." 

They pass on and get a step or two below us in 
the great staircase ; the sunflower looks back and 
beckons frantically. 

" Make haste on ! " he cries. " I give you all 
due notice that I am past the civilised stage of 
hunger. I shall fall tooth and nail upon the 
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• 
provisions, and leave not a crust or a bone beliind 
me.'' 

In a polite agony, helping stout Lady Homeck 
to descend, the dyspeptic magistrate follows him. 
His face has a green and yellow cast of melancholy 
upon it ; he essays a smile, but only gnashes his 
teeth. 

" I am an unfortunate hand at these clamber- 
ings,^' he says in a mild rage. " I am positively 
achmg in all my joints, and they really feel loosened 
— ^they do indeed. Miss Luttrell; you need not 
smile/' 

"I can't help smiling, I am so glad,'' I say 
viciously. 

" Glad, my dear ! " cries Lady Homeck, pant- 
ing like a good-natured porpoise. *' And why are 
you glad ? " 

" Because Mr. Hammet will learn now to sym- 
pathise with the poor creatures he sends so often to 
the treadmill." 

My words give a sort of shock to Lady Hor- 
neck's nerves. She looks upon me as ^^ bad form." 
All the ghastly suffering, all the misery of miserable 
people shut up in workhouses and gaols, should be 
ignored in polite society. We are treading the 
surface lightly in a gay measure; it is rude to 
remind ourselves that beneath our dancing feet lie 
hidden, volcanoes and earthquakes. 
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"They deserve to ache, and I don't/ ^ says Mr. 
Hammet with a pious look. 

"Nevertl^eless,'' I say sweetly, ''you are aching 
just as the man did who had five turnips in his 
pocket for his dinner. Human bones are very much 
alike. You have a long tramp yet, Mr. Hammit, 
on this great stony mill before you can sit down and 
rest.'' 

He gives xne a look of great disgust, a look 
which says plainly he has the lowest opinion of my 
presumption and ignorance, and then he resignedly 
takes Lady Horneck's hand again and stumbles 
onward and downward on his way. 

" What a penance for him ! " says Sir Ivan. 
"He'll be thinking of the treadmill at every step 
he takes." 

" Do you think he will ? " I cry, quite pleased. 
*'It will be a great success to have put into his 
bilious mind, one thought of the suffering to which 
he condemns others. If he would only fancy him- 
self on that ugly mill as he jerks onwards it would 
do me good." 

" I am afraid. Miss LuttreU, you are as great a 
radical as my sister." 

"No, I am not a radical. But I cannot help 
pitying the poor and the miserable. I can see 
dimly that crime only means poverty and neglect 
I am not at all Hke your sister." 
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" Well, perhaps not ; she is more practical than 
you. She would make a thief pay for his stolen 
cabbage instead of making the cabbage pay for 
him." 

"Yes/' I say vaguely; "by keeping him in 
prison you mean. Shall we follow Lady Horneck 
now ? '' 

"No, surely not! You will not give up the 
Beacon, Miss Luttrell, when we are so nearly at the 
top ? " 

My eyes have been straining upwards all this 
while in search of Paul's vanished figure. He is 
gone like a goblin horseman I know not whither. I 
am glad to catch at an excuse which will enlarge 
my range of vision. 

" If you think we may go on I shall only be too 
pleased,'' I cry eagerly. 

We go on in great apparent cheerfulness. 
Sometimes he nearly tugs my wrist off in dragging 
me up a stony ledge, sometimes I give him a but- 
terfly touch of the hand, which he declares helps 
him immensely. And so with chatter and laughter 
we reach the top, and stand among the huge rough 
loose stones amid which he the ruins of the tjiree 
great hearths, whereon the beacons blazed in the 
old days of fire, murder, and plunder. 

We stand gazing on the Severn sea, which, 
glancing with green and purple lights, Kes beneath 
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the eye for the length of a hundred miles^ caressed 
on either side by its Welsh and English shores. 
The mountains of Wales are hazy and dim, but as 
we gaze on them they draw nearer like a wondrous 
vision held up by an angel's hand within the clouds. 
Soon we can outline the wild distant cliffs^ and see 
the white line of surf painted like a silent thread 
lying at their feet. Closer and closer draws the 
vision, which is let down from the sky by silver 
lines of light. The sea is covered with pale purple 
shadows, which roll onwards and rush to and fro, 
mingling with green-gold lances, which dart and 
run and play like lightning on the fire-tinted 
waves. 

One breathes beauty as one looks, and the eyes, 
greedy of loveliness, drink in earth and sky, and. 
send the vision to the very heart, which caresses it . 
in ecstasy. 

I cannot speak for happiness. If God has made 
this world so fair, what must be the glory of that 
other home which '^ the eye hath not seen, neither 
hath the heart of man conceived ? '' 

''Now for the land view,'' says Sir Ivan, his 
jolly voice a little hushed. ''It is as glorious as 
this vision of the sea." 

We turn to greet it, but there is no land view. 
The cloud and the coming rain, which by lines of 
light have drawn the coast of Wales across the 
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Severn sea to daze us, have folded us now in a 
white embrace. 

The giant Dunkery has lifted his arms to heaven 
and caught the mists from out the blue. They are 
here in wreathing, rolling clouds, which cover. his 
hoary head, and hide from our eyes the undulating 
hills, the green plains, and the gray moors of Devon. 
Like softest vapoury snow they glide and fall, and 
rise and wreath around the shaggy sides of Dunkery. 

Here and there through a dazzling rift we seize 
a glimpse ,of a cloud-capped hill, or a plain sun- 
streaked, then the mists close up and we two are 
alone again upon the mountain- top, the world shut 
out, and ourselves our only ark. 

It is vain now to search with heavy eyes for 
Paul. I know not at which point of the compass 
he has ridden away, and except behind us on the 
sea the white walls of mist arise and cover every 
path. The clouds have come down about us, and 
like a mighty host, silent and white-robed, they 
gather on the hills, and press through the valleys> 
and take possession of every pass. 

" Let us come away/^ I say in an awed whisper, 
''The glimpses of God's power that one has on a 
mountain-top frighten me." 

Sir Ivan takes my hand and lays it on his arm» 
When a woman is afraid a man grows tender : it is 
his right. 
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'^ There is notliing to fear/' he says gently; 
" we shall get down all safe/' 

^' By which way ? '' I ask bewildered. '^ The 
paths are in the clouds/' 

*^ I know the way quite well. I am only waiting 
for you to claim my promise. Don't you remember 
I said I would tell you something on the top of 
Dunkery ? " 

I remember it now, but it seems to me such a 
long, long way ofE since yesterday that I quite 
wonder at his good memory. 

'^ Yes, tell me," I say; " I had forgotten it." 

'^ Why it was only last night," he cries, ^^ I 
gave you the promise. Well, it was something you 
said " — ^he hesitates — ^^ about — ^about Horneck." 

'^ Yes ? " I answer politely, not much inte- 
rested. 

" You said no one could tell how glad you were 
to be there. Is that true? " 

'' True ! " I cry. '* Oh Sir Ivan ! if you only 
knew how true ! — If you could only look into my 
heart, and see what peace, and rest, and joy it is to 
me to be at Horneck ! " 

Kind Sir Ivan grows quite agitated. 

" My dear Miss Luttrell," he says, " I cannot 
tell you how — ^how glad I am my poor house should 
— should seem to you in — in that sort of light. I 
hope you will stay as long as you like. I hope you 
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will stay always. I shall be awfully sorry for you 
to go away/^ 

'^ VVL stay as long as I can/^ I return as calmly 
as a baby, *^ you may be sure of that/' And with 
wide-open eyes I stare into his kindly face and 
smile. 

Somehow, by this time he has my hand again, 
and he holds it tightly, looking down on it with an 
odd expression. 

'^ What ring is this you wear ? '^ he says. '^Did 
Lermit give it to you ? '' 

" No indeed, he gives me nothing. It was my 
poor mother's ring.'* 

I blush in saying this, because Mrs. Mawditt's 
sneers against my mother always rise and make me 
hot when I speak of her. 

^^Your cheeks say one thing and your lips 
another,'' Sir Ivan answers with a little smile, 
looking at me keenly. " Shall I tell you something 
else you said yesterday ? " 

'^ Yes, if you like." But I think instantly of all 
my delinquencies and my foolish speeches, and I 
feel a meal-bag would be a pleasant refuge for my 
scorching face : it would whiten it a httle. 

'^ You said — ^but first, is it really true you and 
Lermit are not such good friends as Hester '^ 

" Yoicks ! tally-ho ! Gone away ! " cries a voice 
through the mist, shouting at the very top of its 
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manly strength. And emerging like tlie sun froza 
the clouds^ the blazing countenance of Mr. Desmond 
shines upon our path. 

"Now Homeck, this is really too bad," he 
cries. ^'Without permitting a famished man to 
slake his thirst or diminish his hunger he is 
ordered off a second time in search of the lost. I 
left Hammet playing havoc among the flesh-pots. 
Come on quickly, or we shall be left only the crumbs 
that are gathered up from his table.'^ 

We precipitate ourselves downwards, we roll 
sind sUde, and tumble and run, till we reach breath- 
lessly the sheltered glade where the creature com- 
forts are spread forth invitingly. I give one hurried 
glance around. 

Paul is not here. 

Amidst a heap of cushions and shawls Miss 
Strood makes room for me by her side. 

'^ Is it not deliciously warm here ? '' she says. 
'' It is more like May than February/' 

" Where have you been ? " Hester is saying to 
her brother. " We were so hungry we could not 
wait for you any longer .'' 

" Halloo ! where is Lermit ? '* cries Sir Ivan in 
that jolly loud voice of his, which makes the sheep 
to right and left of us fly like the Amalekites before 
Gideon. 

I eat ravenously. I ask for bread, salt, mustard. 
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and milk. I am determined not to hear Hester^s 
quiet, silky answer, yet I do hear it. 

^' He is gone. He would not stay to lunch/^ 

'' Gone ! ^' cries the giant. '^ Why, I heard him 
say half-an-hour ago, he was as hungry as a 
wolf.'^ 

'^ Gone ! where is he gone ? '^ asks Sir Ivan in 
his direct honest way. ^' I don't see why he should 
hurry o£E without a leave-taking or finding time 
to— to '' 

^' Eat a little parched com, and dip his muzzle 
in the vinegar — ^wine I mean,'' observes the sun- 
flower. 

'^Oh, come, come," says the rector, '^I can't 
allow that." 

"It's downright sinful," says Miss Strood. "My 
sainted brother now " 

The giant starts up. 

" Will anybody eat a pot of mustard or drink a 
pint of salt-and- water to do penance for me ? " he 
cries. 

While this nonsense is going on, Hester, with a 
crimsoning face, whispers to her brother. Not a 
word more is said about Paul. 

I lose my appetite and my hearing, and deaf 
and limp I sit by Miss Strood and simper at what 
she says, and at what everybody eke says, feeling 
all the time that I am not half as sensible as the 
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sheep, whicli come and crop the heath close by my 
cold hand. 

We start on our way home. We laugh and 
talk a great deal at first, then we grow tired and 
quiet, and lastly we seem inclined to sulk, we 
equestrians, but in the carriage they go to sleep 
instead. 

It is ten o'clock when we reach the hall door. 

^^ Well, has the day been a success or a failure?'* 
„^ Sfr Iv» » he liL „e W „, lo™. 

'' Oh, a success — a decided success ! " I say 
firmly, as I stand staggering and shivering, every 
bone in my body crying out for rest, and my great 
heartache wearying for sleep and forgetf ulness. 
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" Yes, Festing, my pink dress, by all means," I say 
to that brilliant handmaiden as she demands of me 
wliicli of my two old-fashioned garments I will 
array myself in. 

Luckily it is a pretty soft pink ; it is not un- 
becoming to me in spite of my yellow hair. Festing 
looks at me when I am dressed, with the ghost of 
a smile flitting over the desert of her face. Even 
she grows good-natured here at Horneck. 

We are a small party this evening ; no one is to 
join us at dinner unless the men bring home some 
stray man with them. They — the men — ^have been 
away all day. The dyspeptic magistrate is having 
his ponds netted or dragged and the water let out, 
preparatory to a grand clearing, and this gave occa- 
sion for a lunch and a gathering of men and women. 
The ladies of Homeck were invited, but for some 
reason of her own Hester did not choose to go, so 
this morning Sir Ivan took over Lady Homeck^s 

TOL. n. D 
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excuses, the plea being over-fatigue from our long 
excursion yesterday. This fatigue did not prevent 
Miss Homeck from driving off in her pony carriage, 
on some unknown expedition. She excused herself 
for not offering me a seat by saying, she had 
promised to call for Miss Strood, and the carriage 
holds but two. 

All the morning Lady Homeck fed her poultry 
and nursed a sick chicken by the library fire. She 
put it in an old smoking-cap of Sir Ivan^s, and I 
behove the smell of tobacco was that miserable 
chicken^s death, for after an hour's coddling it gave 
a great gasp and yielded up its little ghost. 

Lady Homeck looked positively frightened at 
this catastrophe. 

^^ Hester will be so angry,'' she said. '' She will 
think I neglected the poor little thing." 

^^ Why should she be angry ? She has plenty 
more,'' I answer carelessly. 

^^Not of this sort, my dear. I paid a guinea 
apiece for the eggs, and Hester thought to get a 

« 

prize at the poultry-show with them." 

^*You thought, you mean." 

'^No — Hester gets the prizes; I only rear the 
chickens. Last summer Hester had a cheque for 
fifty pounds for a brood which had gained the first 
prize. She wished she had put a higher price on 
them when she found they were claimed." 
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I stare a little and wonder more. I begin to 
perceive that Hester gains prizes for which other 
people have worked hard. 

" Did she rear the fowls for which she got that 
money VI ask in a matter-of-fact voice. 

" My dear^ no ! I did of course ; and a very 
troublesome lot they were, too. I kept the old 
mother-hen in a work-basket of mine in the conser- 
vatory, and the number of times a day I fed that 
old creature is past belief. And when the chicks 
came it was worse still. I had to take some of the 
eggs and wrap them in wool and put them down 
by the fire, and help the little creatures to peck 
themselves out. Then the feeding of them, and 
the doctoring them to keep them from the pip, and 
the saving them from the dogs and cats — dear! 
dear ! I can^t describe it all. Ah ! prizes are not 
to be won without a great deal of trouble I assure 
you.'^ 






I smile at her simplicity, and wonder she c?innot 
see that the prize in this case is won without any 
trouble by the person who gets it. 

Is it expensive too ?" I ask quietly. 
Expensive ! My dear child, I can give you no 
idea of the cost. There are the ^ runs,^ you know, 
to keep tidy, and the houses to clean. I employ 
two boys who do nothing else but idle about with 
com sieves and brooms. Those boys are the plague 

j> 2 
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of my life. They fight a good deal, and Ivan 
encourages them ; he always gives the little boy a 
shilling when he licks the big one. I wish he would 
not do it.'' 

And the dear old lady rubs her nose irritably 
with the coarse woollen sock she is knitting. 

'^ I am making these for that tiresome boy ; he 
is always in rags through fighting and spiking 
himself in the wire netting.'* 

'^ I suppose Hester pays the boys ? " 

I fling this out carelessly, and smooth down the 
cat as I speak. The said cat, with eyes growing 
fiery, is watching for a chance to get at the dead 
chicken, still ensconced in the smoking-cap. 

'^ No she doesn't," Lady Homeck says thought- 
fully. ^'I don't see why, though, I should not 
make her pay the boys — ^yes, I think I will — out of 
the prizes, you know. I am glad you put it in my 
head." 

I feel quite frightened at this result of my 
diplomacy. 

^'Oh, you thought 6f it yourself. Lady Homeck ! " 
I cry, hastening modestly to disclaim the merit of 
having given her an idea. 

"Well, so I did, my dear, no doubt; and on 
second thoughts I fancy I had better not carry out 
that notion. Perhaps Hester would not like it ; do 
you think she would now ? " 
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I am of opinion she would not, and I state this 
frankly. 

^'I daresay you are right/' the old lady says, 
with her placid eyes bent over her knitting. '^ It is 
not at all likely Hester would care to be troubled 
with those tiresome boys, or the paying of their 
wages either. The times too — ^when they have had 
a very hard morning's fight — ^that they forget to 
give the fowls their food, or shut the gates of the 
runs. There! it makes me angry to think of it. 
And once a great black pig got in amongst the 
chickens and played havoc; another time it was a 

strange cat My dear, stop her ! catch her ! 

seize her ! — our cat, I mean — she has got the dead 
chicken ! Take it away from her ! If she eats it 
and gets a taste for chicken-flesh I shall be ruined. 
My goodness ! to think of a cat eating a chicken 
worth twenty pounds if it was grown up and had 
its feathers on ! '' 

1 have seized the cat and taken the bird from 
her hungry teeth, and now I hold its little yellow 
carcass aloft and ask what I shall do with it. 

" Give it to me ; FU put it in this old glove of 
Ivan's and give it to the gardener to bury. No cat 
or dog on these premises/' continues the old lady 
solemnly, "must taste this chicken. I could not 
trust to the boys in that case to shut gates; I 
should have to do it myself." 
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''Why, the boys are as troublesome as Mr. 
Strood's,'' I say, laughing, "or as Mr. Desmond^s 
seyenty Kttle nrchins whom he puts in mackiiitoshes, 
and perches up in trees to mark partridges.'^ 

" My dear, it is very wicked of the young people 
of the present day to tell the falsehoods they do. 
They call it ' chafE,' don't they ? I am afraid it is 
that sort of chafE which wiU be separated from the 
wheat one day, and will never be garnered into any 
good bam.'' 

I am surprised to perceive that this mention of 
Mr. Desmond has vexed the old lady. The tip of 
her nose gets red, and her needles jerk a little as 
she knits on grimly. 

" I hope it was no great harm," I say meekly. 
"Mr. Desmond seems to me to be very good- 
natured." 

" Good-natured ? Yes, but he must take care — 
he must not try other people's good-nature too 
much. Lady Sara and Mr. Bsdale won't havo 
patience with him forever." 

" Is he such a naughty boy ? " I ask, being a 
little curious respecting the sunflower. " What does 
he do that is so very wicked ? " 

"Well, he spends a great deal of money ^" 

And here the old lady checks herself as though she 
felt she was wandering on forbidden ground. 
Putting down her knitting on her lap, she looks at 
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me with a motherly air. ^' My dear^ don't have too 
much to say to Mr. Desmond — that is my advice to 
you/' 

I feel pnzded^ but I do not pursue the subject. 
I plunge back among the chickens. 

"I suppose Hester — Miss Homeck — ^is very 
proud of gaining so many prizes ? '' 

'^Yes, my dear; she is quite celebrated now 
among breeders. The Castle Homeck breed fetches 
a great price. She gets quite an income^ I assure 
you. Now let me see'' — and the old lady gazes 
thoughtfully upon the brown glove in which she 
has shrouded the victim of tobacco — ^^for that 
chicken^ if it had lived, I daresay Hester would 
have got five-and-twenty pounds. I had better 
put it out of sight, I think, before she comes 
home." 

And with a shawl over her head, and the cat 
stealthily following her, Lady Homeck goes out 
into the garden to perform funeral rites which I 
fancy puss vnll make very useless, while I am left 
alone to ponder on the ease with which some people 
gain celebrity and pick up money. 

An afternoon drive, a call upon an old couple so 
remarkably deaf that conversation is carried on by 
means of small slates pl&ced invitingly on the draw- 
ing-room table, and then our day is done, and I 
come to that period when I don my poor pink gown. 
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and, looking at myself disparagingly, give up all 

idea of making a sensation. 

***** 

" Salmon ? '^ and a loving smile irradiates Mr, 
Desmond's glowing face. ''Well now, Homeck, 
I call that very good of you to take into considera- 
tion my pleasant weakness for that kingly fish. 
You heard me say I liked it, and forthwith you 
telegraph for a salmon worthy of a Lord Mayor's 
feast. Is it not good of him. Miss Homeck ? '' 

Hester is looking at her brother in a surprised 
way. She winces slightly at the sunflower's 
question. 

" I believe mamma usually caters for this house, 
Mr. Desmond. I never knew my brother interest 
himself in either fish or flesh." 

"That was before I came to Castle Homeck. 
Since my arrival he has kindly studied my little 
weaknesses in two or three instances. You will 
bear witness for me of this, will you not. Miss 
Luttrell ? " 

This appeal to me sends a flaming blush over 
my already crimsoned countenance, and I feel I 
should like to sink through a trapdoor like harle- 
quin, and reappear in quite another character with 
my face whitened. * 

'' Never mind him," Sir Ivan says, not abating 
a jot in the loudness of his jolly voice. "Don't 
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answer him. Miss Luttrell. Cheek and chaff are 
really his great weaknesses ; without these he would 
be a decent fellow enough/' 

I smile a little— of course I feel bound to smile 
— ^but Hester keeps quite grave. 

'^ Homeck, old fellow, donH completely annihilate 
me ! " Mr. Desmond says blandly. " I'll quench 
myself whenever you wish it.'' 

Sir Ivan glances at him with not quite a pleasant 
look. 

" No, no, Desmond, when chaff is in a blaze it is 
not so easily quenched ; it bums itself out." 

This is said good-humouredly, but there is 
evidently a meaning in it, for Mr. Desmond subsides 
into a pleasanter style of conversation. 

Sir Ivan bends towards me and lowers his 
hearty voice by just a semitone. 

'' I hope the salmon is good^ Miss Luttrell. I 
telegraphed for it yesterday morning before we 
started for Dunkery." 

I lose all my appetite for that fish instantly. I 
wish all manner of accidents had happened to it on 
its way. I wish the kitchen chimney had caught fire 
and burnt it up. I wish anything in the shape of a 
catastrophe had occurred to it, rather than Sir Ivan 
should have singled me out as the gourmand for 
whom it is specially intended. 

All eyes discharge their gaze on my countenance 
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like pistol-shots ; mj cheeks feel as if in a state of 
spontaneous combustion ; my throat seems to have 
the salmon^s big backbone in it, running up and 
down like a railway train. 

" Thanks/^ I say, nearly choking. " Very good 
— ^beautiful ! '^ I swallow a piece of bread and get 
the train to a terminus. " It is a splendid fish/' I 
continue in a tone which shows I am determined t6 
be grateful; " but I am so sorry, so very sorry, that 
you should — I mean that I should — should have 
said '' 

" You had better stop/' whispers the giant to 
me under cover of a sudden clatter. " I am afraid 
you have put your foot into a hole as it is.'' 

^^ Not at all/' I return indignantly. " I am sure 
I ought to thank Sir Ivan." 

" Eather conceited of you, is it not, if you dof 
It implies, you see, that that huge ^ monster of the 
deep ' was telegraphed for, not for me, as I fondly 
imagined, but for you. It is cruel of you to deprive 
me of my pleasant illusion." 

" I will never sit next you at dinner again, 
Mr. Desmond, you tease so," I cry pettishly. '^ If 
I were a dog I am quite sure I should bite some- 
body this minute." 

" Let it be me — I should like it immensely," the 
giant says, letting his sound eye beam on me with 
a good deal of expression. 
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I torn away and stare full into Hester^s hand- 
some, brilliant eyes. She is watchful of me, aa 
usual^ and on her white brow there is a little frown 
of anger or of cxjntempt. 

Well, I do not care much. I am resolved to be 
happy. I am away from Warfield. 

At this very moment Mr. Mawditt^s portentous 
boots are creaking round and stealing down 
upon someone, whom he will trample into dust 
and grind to powder. And that someone is 
not me ! I draw a great breath, and feel a& 
though Blue Beard had his hand nearly on 
my hair, and I was escaping his clutch by a 
miracle. 

In truth, it is I getting nearer to him. Every 
night knocks off a day of my reprieve. This day is 
nearly gone ; it shall not be made unhappy by any 
little shadow Hester can throw upon its brightness. 
So I look at her with a laugh in my eyes, and my 
colour rises, and I flash and sparkle as the dolphin 
does, poor thing, in dying. 

''Talking of dogs,^' says Sir Ivan — (My goodness ! 
did he hear my nonsense ?) — " that was a curious 
retriever at Hanunet's to-day ; he caught fish like- 
an otter.'' 

" I did not see him," answers the rector, who is 
seated next Hester, his mulberry face making a fine 
contrast with her classical one. 
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The rector is the "stray man" whom they 
brought home to fill up the table. 

"I did not go to Hammet's," he continues. 
''Miss Homeck picked me up at the rectory and 
drove me down here." 

''Ah, yes," resumes Sir Ivan, "I remember 
now. Well, it is a pity you did not see that dog. 
You were asked to Hammet's, were you not ? " 

"Yes, but just as I was starting young Lermit 
called, and then Miss Homeck, and she was kind 
enough to put off her drive and take lunch with my 
old-fashioned wife and myself." 

" And Mr. Lermit, of course ? " puts in the 
sunflower, with his voice rather more mellow than 
usual. 

"Yes," the rector says, as carelessly as if his 
afifcmative were nothing, instead of being what it 
is, the prick of a poisoned dagger. " Lermit con- 
sulted me, as a magistrate, on rather a curious 
affair, in which you. Miss Luttrell, are concerned.'^ 

The purple face nods towards mine, which is 
white as snow. As I nod back I feel my eyes are 
so blazing and my cheeks so white, that I picture 
myself to myself as a turnip lantern well lighted up. 

" Something concerning Miss Luttrell ? " repeats 
Sir Ivan in a stentorian voice of wonder. 

" Dear ! dear ! what is it ? " asks Lady Homeck. 
Upon my word," observes the giant, " this 
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gets serious when a gentleman consults a magis- 
trate about a young lady. What have you stolen 
from Lermit, Miss Luttrell ? His heart or his 
meerschaum ? '^ 

" Ha ! ha ! ha I very good ! '' says the rector 
''But I am afraid you are quite wrong, Mr. Desmond." 

''Well now, what is it ? ^^ demands Lady Homeck. 
" He ! he ! he ! it is really very funny ! '' 

Very ! I say to myself, as I sit like a chameleon, 
all manner of colours, thinkiiig how amused the 
servants must be at me as they stalk round "in 
solemn silence all " filling up glasses with wasted 
wine. 

" Well, perhaps it is not fair to tell,^' resumes 
the rector, " without Miss Luttrell^s permission.^' 

" You may tell anything you know about me,'' 
I blurt forth in a ladylike rage. • " It cannot be 
of the least consequence to me what Mr. Lermit has 
said." 

" Had we not better wait a Httle for the story ? " 
Hester says in a very low voice in the clerical ear. 

He takes the hint, and with great difficulty keeps 
silent till Plush and Co. have softly retired and 
closed the door with velvet touch. 

"Now, Mr. Alb, we are on tenterhooks, what- 
ever they may be," cries the Desmond. " We are 
consuming with impatience to hear the charge 
Lermit brings against Miss Luttrell. Shall I part 
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a bunch of grapes for you?^' turning to me. "Ah, 
I am afraid you won^t get grapes where you are 
going/' 

" And I am afraid water will be the great de- 
sideratum in the place to which you will one day 
retire, '' I answer acrimoniously. 

" Well, I have consorted with the rich in this 
world, I won't forsake them in the next. Eat your 
dessert. Miss Luttrell, and do not let the foxes, ^ the 
little foxes ' of ill-temper, spoil the grapes.'' 

During this foolish badinage I have lost some 
words of Hester's which she has spoken in an 
•earnest manner to Mr. Alb. He folds his fat hands 
together now, and tries to be impressive as he 
delivers the utterance expected from him. 

" Well, you see, I must speak in confidence. 
You won't any of you mention what I am about 
to say ? " 

"Of course not! Oh dear tio ! " says Lady 
Homeck. 

Sir Ivan does not answer. There is a per- 
ceptible cloud on his frank face. 

"Take it for granted that we have pledged 
ourselves to secrecy," says Mr. Desmond. "Only 
I don't connive at a felony, mind. If Lermit has 
lost a lock of his hair, or his photograph, I take 
Miss Luttrell into instant custody." 

I should like to turn and rend the giant, but I 
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have no weapon, not even my tongue. It has 
grown dry and powerless ; so I sit silent, and think 
feelingly of the frogs in the fable, who did not find 
it such great fun to be pelted. 

To my surprise. Sir Ivan interposes in quite a 
warm tone. 

^^ What is this story about. Alb V he says. '^If 
it is serious, let us have it ; if it is not, I think we 
had better drop it.^' 

The rector never vexes the master of Castle 
Homeck if he can help it. His manner changes 
instantly, and his little ferret eyes cease to run up 
and down my countenance as if seeking to enter my 
brain and devour it. 

'' I scarcely know whether to call it serious or 
not ; Lermit begged me to set a watch upon some 
gipsies in the neighbourhood of Warfield, whom he 
fancies " 

^^ Never mind what he fancies,^' interpolates 
Hester hurriedly. 

If we were an uncivilised community I should 
shake her, or send this orange, like a pistol-shot, 
straight at her dark bent head. 

" Yes, yes, do mind,^' I cry. " I want to know 
what he fancies." 

" Well, he fancies these gipsies are connected in 
some way with a ghost — I have liberty to tell, have 
I not Miss Luttrell ? " 
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I nod to him, with a rush of blood flying to my 
forehead. 

"With a ghost/^ he continues, "who visited 
the chapel at Warfield one night, and, I believe, 
alarmed Miss Luttrell considerably/' 

" Not much,'' I murmur indistinctly. I feel in 
my wonder and fury as if I were losing sense, shape, 
recollection, and identity. Can this be Paul who 
relates all round the world the things I tell him in 
confidence ! Can this be Paul who pours into 
Hester's ear all I tell him in my childish trust, that 
she may make a secret and a mystery of it before 
my eyes, and show me the confidential terms they 
are on, the understanding between them, while I sit 
at her table like a butt, to be made the subject of 
laughter to her guests ! I cannot bear it — no, I 
cannot. Paul shall discuss me no more with Hester 
Homeck. Let them talk of themselves, and write 
to each other of themselves, and not drag my for- 
lorn, lonely life into their discourse and their cor- 
respondence. 

Heneeforth Paul is shut out of my confidence. 
I will dance the tarantula with Charlie Mawditt, 
and trust that poor spider rather than trust him. 

All this courses through my mind like a swiftly- 
rushing flame, and meanwhile I seize a glass of 
wine— somebody's, I beUeve the giant's— and drink 
it with an indecent haste and violence, which 
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astonislies and silences that tall specimen of 
hnmanity. 

" Dear me ! a ghost ? That is very funny, is it 
not?'^ And I see dimly Lady Homeck^s placid 
fece appealing to her neighbours. 

" Is it true ? '^ Sir Ivan says to me. He says it 
twice before I hear him distinctly. 

" No, it is not true — I mean there was no ghost ; 
it was a girl — a very pretty girl. I don't know why 
she came to Warfield in the middle of the night/' I 
conclude abruptly. 

" Dear me ! in the middle of the night ? Now 
that is very curious, isn't it?'' Lady Horneck 
says. 

'^Very," the giant answers. This is such a 
laconical reply for him, that I give him a side- 
long glance, and perceive he has thoughts I cannot 
fathom. 

^'Who inhabits that interesting old abbey 
besides yourself. Miss Luttrell ? " he asks in a 
moment. 

Sir Ivan answers him sedately : " Mrs. Mawditt 
— ^formerly Mrs. Lermit — and her husband, and a 
young man, his son by his first marriage." 

^^ And Lermit imagines," continues the rector, 
''that these gipsies, or the ghost perhaps, is in some 
way connected with young Mawditt." 

" With Charhe ! " I exclaim in amazement. 

VOL. n. K 
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'' Oh ! " Mr. Desmond says. "Yes, I think that 
is very likely .'' 

"No, it is not likely!'* I cry out almost in anger. 
'^ Charlie Mawditt hates gipsies. He sets the dogs 
at them.'* 

No one answers me. 

'^ Was the girl or ghost yon saw one of these 
gipsies, my dear ?'* asks Lady Homeck. 

" No. And she was not a bit like a gipsy. 
Why should a gipsy come to Warfield in the night, 
and prowl np and down that doleful old Monks* 
Corridor?** 

. " Monks* Corridor ? ** repeats Mr. Desmond. 
" This is the nineteenth century, is it not ? Are 
the monks still at Warfield ? ** 

Sir Ivan gives him an explanation. 

" It is a very old place, Desmond,** he says. " It 
is what the common folks in this county call a 
' ramshackle * old place, full of quaint surprises and 
odd remnants of bygone times. Among them is 
this passage leading from the house to a little 
gallery in the chapel.** 

'^ And there is a staircase there,** I add ; " so 
anyone can get from the chapel or from the ruins of 
the abbey into the corridor.** 

" Oh, I see ! ** returns Mr. Desmond ; "but what 
I do not see is your reason for wandering at mid- 
night in these unpleasant passages to meet ghosts. 



a 
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I colour fariously and look at Hester. I am 
wondering whether Paul has been so confiding as to 
tell her I went in search of Mr. Linton^s letter, or 
has he said I wandered out to meet Charlie ? In 
the exuberance of his tender confidence he may 
have said even that. Hester's face is a blank, so 
I cannot tell in what light I shall appear to her as 
I relate my little history. Most likely as deceitful 
and a liar. Nevertheless, holding back all mention 
of Charlie and my letter, I tell it as rapidly as I 
can. 

'^It was uncommon plucky of you,^' says the 
giant, '' to explore the place in that way when you 
heard footsteps.^^ 

'^It is very interesting,^^ observes the rector; 
" but Lermit^s account does not exactly tally with 
yours. He thought you had some reason to sup- 
pose young Mr. Mawditt would be in the chapel, 
and '' 

Hester stops him, I see her white finger touch, 
his coat-sleeve. 

'^ Oh no, Mr. Alb, that is quite a mistake of 
yours,^^ she says. 

These are her words, but her touch has conveyed 
quite another meaning to the rector. I see this by 
his face, and by the way in which he shuts himself 
up in silence. 

" Obviously a mistake,'^ Sir Ivan says. " Miss 

E 2 
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Luttrell has just explained that everyone had retired 
to rest/' 

^' And as for Charlie/' I say with an angry 
laugh, '^ I see him all day long at Warfield ; it 
would be a little too much if he presented himself 
to my view at night also, in the guise of a 
ghost." 

^^ Does Lermit think it was a prank of young 
Mawditt's, then ? " asks Sir Ivan. 

He asks it of his sister, not of me. 

"Certainly not/' Hester says quietly. " No one 
supposes it was any other than a gipsy girl. The 
question is, what was her purpose and whom did she 
come to see ? " 

"She came to see me/' I answer quickly. 
" When I went into the cottage " 

I stop, for Hester has put her finger on her lips. 
She does this so adroitly that no one sees the mo- 
mentary gesture but myself ; and, angry as I am, 
I obey it, because I perceive if I went on I should 
lead myself into a sort of mental bog, where I 
should flounder without help. How can I tell them 
the words of the girl's warning? Luckily no one 
heeds much my tumbledown sentence. 

" I suppose Lermit dislikes people walking into 
Warfield in that ghostly way," remarks Sir Ivan ; 
" but considering his present position, poor fellow, 
I do not see how he can interfere. I am afraid you 
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can do nothing in the matter. Alb, unless Mr. Maw- 
ditt desires it/' 

Mr. Alb is silent. There is evidently some 
spectre in the background which is not to come 
prominently into view at this dinner-talk. 

"It is a very curious affair — ^very curious in- 
(deed ! '^ Lady Homeck observes in her placid way. 
And then she nods her kindly old head, and we 
three of the snubbed sex file out in the meek way 
peculiar to Englishwomen. 

Sir Ivan holds the door, and as we flutter by 
like fowls with their wings clipped, he bends his 
head — I am the last of the file — and whispers to 
me: 

"This day has been a sad failure, I fear; but 
never mind, it is not over yet.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 



"Not that way, my dear; we are going into the 
large drawing-room this evening^^ 

Lady Homeck says this, and then walks away 
down the hall after a mysteriously-beckoning ser- 
vant. I dart back from the cosy library, the door 
of which is invitingly open, and I foUow Hester 
into the grand drawing-room, which is brilliantly 
lighted up and festively decorated with flowers. 

" It is rather shivery,^' I think to myself, and 
without remark I seat myself near the big fire. 

Hester, to my surprise, takes a chair close by 
me, and brings her classical nose very near the 
little nondescript feature that adorns my coun- 
tenance. 

" I felt so sorry for you, Coralie, this evening!" 

" Indeed ! '^ I say with a small shiver. 

"Yes. But I could not stop our stupid rector 
at first.^ It was very ill-advised of him to say any- 
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tilings because it is obvious that talking oyer this 
matter will not lead us to the right clue.'^ 

" No ? ^' And I withdraw my small nose in a 
snubbed way from its close proximity with the 
handsome hooked feature which is overpowering 
me. • 

'' You are not doubtful, surely, of that T '' 
Hester says in her most superior knock-me-down 
manner. " Paul and I both think it wise to be very 
circumspect. He counselled Mr. Alb to use the 
greatest caution.'* 

*^Paul and I!'* These words are not only in 
my ears, they waltz before my eyes in long, thin, 
grotesque letters, embracing each other and grin- 
ning as they go. I give a Httle foolish laugh and 
say nothing. 

Pray do be serious, Coralie.'* 
I am quite serious,'* I answer. 

But I am struggling as I speak with a strange 
hysterical desire to laugh in her face, and tell her I 
don't like her nose at aU. 

" I brought Mr. Alb here to-night in order to 
give you an opportunity to speak to him and des- 
cribe the girl to him as minutely as you can." 

"Why should I do that?" I ask in abrupt 
amazement. 

'* We want to find her and question her, to be 
sure. And if she will not explain her motive for 
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coming to Warfield^ then^ as a last resource to make 
her speak^ she can be arrested on the charge of 
being on the premises for an unlawful purpose/^ 

I feel walked over and battered down, and for a 
moment I cannot get my breath. 

" She shall not be put in prison ! '^ I cry angrily. 
" She is very ill, and it is easy enough to find her. 
I showed Paul yesterday the cottage where she is/* 

" I beg your pardon, she is not there/' Hester 
says, growing stiff as I grow angry. " I fear I have 
omitted to tell you that when Paul rode back to the 
cottage, the old woman denied that the girl was 
there, or had ever been there. Of course he would 
not force admission, but he had the place watched all 
last night, and the girl was driven away about four 
in the morning in a light covered cart. Unfortu- 
nately Paul's watcher had no horse' and could not 
follow it, so for the present all trace of the girl is 
lost.'' 

In my own mind I see no necessity for hunting 
and worrying the sick girl, but Hester's nose is so 
very hooked at this moment that I abstain from 
saying so. 

''And Paul will not molest the old woman 
because of some hasty promise you made not to 
bring trouble on her. I think it foolish to regard 
such a promise, but he will not listen to me." 

A momentary sad little triumph flushes my face. 
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I interlace my small cold fingers and fly back in 
thouglit to the time when Paul and I were happy 
together, and no dream of the Mawditt boots or the 
Homeck nose disturbed my peace. 

" She is a cruel old woman/^ I answer, *' And 
it was very wicked to send away that poor girl, ill 
as she is. Still as I promised she should not be 
hurt, I must keep my word, and I expect Paul to 
keep it too.^' 

'' Ton do not count the cost,^' Hester returns in 
a tone half pitiful, half contemptuous. '' It is not 
likely Mr. Mawditt^s tools would be anything else 
but cruel and wicked, and why you should wish 
Paul to show them mercy I cannot imagine.'^ 

Mentally I am bristling like a porcupine; her 
voice, her manner, her classical nose, all irritate me> 
but I reply to her quietly that I do not believe 
Mr. Mawditt is even aware of the girl Delia's 
existence. 

" No, but young Mawditt is,'' she says, her 
brilliant eyes sparkUng with contempt. "And I 
look upon him as a worse enemy to Paul than even 
his father. I believe him to be an unscrupulous, 
unprincipled young man." 

What right has she to take Paul's part against 
his enemies ? I feel inclined instantly to side with 
the spider. 

" I do not see "what reason you have f oip your 
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bad opinion of Gliarlie Mawditt. And why should 
he know this Delia ? " 

'^Oh Miss LuttreU! Oh Corahe ! '^ and she 
positively snatches at my hand and holds it. *' What 
a child you are ! Ton meet that young Mawditt 
close to this cottage and he lies to you about a 
horse. Tou see this girl, and she warns you 
against some one at Warfield — someone who she 
declares is more to her than he is to you. Whom 
does she mean if not this lad ? " 

" Charlie ? '^ I cry bewildered. 

"Yes, of course. I saw through it all the 
moment Paul related to me his conversation with 
you. The girl mentioned no name when warning 
you against someone's friendship — or love, to speak 
out plainly — did she ? '^ 

" No/' I say feebly, " no name.'' 

'^ Then can't you see she meant young Mawditt? " 

" No, I cannot." 

"What ! " cries Hester, emphasising all her words 
by little taps on my cold hands. '^ You meet this 
young fellow coming away from visiting that girl, 
and you perceive she is angry and jealous, and yet 
you cannot see it ? " 

" No. You are very shrewd," I answer, gazing 
at her with some admiration, ''but I cannot see 
why she should warn me against Charlie Mawditt." 

" You prefer to think she meant Paul ? " And 
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Hester relinquislies my liand in a way galling to 
my self -lore. '' It is a pity I cannot give you a 
little of my worldly sense/^ she adds in a moment, 
as if relenting. " I will explain why. It is because 
there is some talk of young Mawditt being your 
over, and there is no talk, and never com be any 
talk, of Paul Lermit standing to you in that relation.^' 

I start up choking with indignation. For a 
moment I feel as though dipped into flame which is 
scorching me to my very eyes. 

Hester^s cool white strong hand is on me again ; 
I feel myself replaced in my chair. 

" Tou must learn to be less excitable,'' she says 
calmly. "Tou do not understand all the reasons 
which render it imperative — honourably imperative 
— on Paul not to give the world the slightest chance 
for coupling your name with his. I tell you this 
because I think it right you should know it. I am 
his friend and confldante, and your friend also if 
you like, only you are so hard to manage.'' 

Hard to manage ! Good heaven ! why does she 
not take her warm white hand away from my 
shoulder ? Cannot she feel my flesh withering 
beneath her touch ? 

'^ Thank you very much. I — I am so shut up 
when at Warfield, that I do not think my friendship 
would be of any use to you. And — and I am sure " 
— ^with an ugly little laugh — '^ Paul need never fear 
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that my name will be mentioned with his. It would 
be highly undesirable^ and as disagreeable to me as 
to him/' 

Hester's protecting, patronising hand is with- 
drawn from my shoulder. At this moment I perceive 
she is looking on me as a pettish, ill-tempered, 
unmanageable child. She gives a great sigh, and 
over the brilliant, powerful beauty of her face there 
falls a veil of shadowing sorrow. Perhaps she is 
daring to pity me for my forlorn and hopeless 
attachment to her "friend'' Paul. The thought 
braces me like an electric shock. I feel quite happy 
and strong in an instant. 

" Yes, it is undesirable indeed," she says with 
another sigh. And her great, brilliant eyes, dimmed 
a little by pained thought, rest a moment on my 
white face. " We will not talk of it any more now, 
Ooralie." 

"One thing more, please," I return. "Tou 
appear to fancy the girl mentioned no names. She 
mentioned both Mr. Mawditt and Mrs. Lermit. 

" I know that. Paul repeated to me all that you 
had said to him." 

" Oh ! did he ? " I say carelessly. " And 
how did he account for Delia speaking of his 
mother ? " 

I glance at Hester in my fictitious strength quite 
with a self-possessed air, and I am surprised to see 
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sometHng in lier aspect whicli I can only describe 
aashrinking. 

'' He did not think the girl meant his mother. 
Pray say no more. You distress me. And do be 
careful at Warfield not to injure Paul by your want 
of caution. He has so few friends. Do not trust 
young Mawditt.'^ 

" Few friends ! '' I echo. '' What, then, have I ? 
Charlie Mawditt is the only friend I have at Warfield 
— or elsewhere/^ I said bitterly. 

My eyes fill up with tears of self-pity — ^tears 
which in a moment sting me with regret that I 
have betrayed my forlomness and my pain. I rise 
and lean over a great beaupot of flowers near me, 
and I put my little reddened nose down into the 
midst of them, and snifE up, not perfume, but a little 
courage and a good deal of contempt for my own 
weakness. 

'* I am sorry you reckon young Mawditt among 
your 'few friends,^ ^^ Hester says sneeringly. " Paul 
tells me he is a mere tool in his father^s hands. 
Apparently you do not believe this, and Paulas 
warning is thrown away on you.^^ 

"I am rather weary of being warned/' I say 
laconically. '^ It is odd that I should always find 
myself in a nest of enemies/^ 

I will try if I cannot sneer a little too, I think 
to myself. 
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" Well, you make it so hard to be your friend/' 
Hester returns with a short laugh. '^ And you are 
so incautious. At dinner I had to put my finger on 
my lip to stop you from betraying where you had 
seen the gipsy-girl.*' 

" And why did you stop me ? And the girl is 
not a gipsy.'' 

'* At all events a gipsy-man drove her away, and 
a gipsy- woman was in the light cart. That looks at 
least as if she were connected with gipsies — does it 
not ? And it gives a suflBcient reason for Paul's 
desire to have their camp watched. Now I will go 
back to your question. I stopped you because that 
cottage belongs to Mrs. Mawditt — ^that and a small 
allotment of land around it she holds on a life 
interest, so Paul has ascertained. So your protegee, 
the interesting old woman, is Mr. Mawditt's tenant, 
and if you betrayed the fact of her having given a 
shelter to this girl, Paul might find it very difficult 
to keep your promise not to harm her.'^ 

The advantage of superior knowledge which she 
has over me in possessing Paulas confidence, gives 
her a little stinging air of triumph, and as she con- 
cludes, her large shining eyes look at me in a 
manner which seems to say : ^' Now at last have I 
convinced you that you are a fool ? " 

I have one small arrow left in my quiver, and I 
launch it at her lamely. 
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'^ But why. Miss Homeck, should you and Paul 
trouble yourselves to seek for this girl ? I was the 
only person alarmed by her nocturnal visit to War- 
field, and if I choose to forget and forgive it, I really 
do not see — ^why — ^why Paul should interfere in an 
affair which only concerns myself/' 

'^Tou are very ungrateful to him,'' she answers 
in superb calm. She does not add, " and to me," 
but she looks it, while I feel that to call on me for 
gratitude is a bitterly ironical proceeding. "He 
has more reasons for seeking this girl than you are 
aware of," she continues, " but still his chief desire 
is to protect you." 

" Oh, indeed ! " I say with a little yawn. *' I 
suppose he thinks she is a thief, because in her de- 
lirium she talked of searching for something. I am 
sure it is very little she could steal from me, and 
that passage only gives an entrance to my room." 

" I do not think her a thief, neither does Paul. 
I have divested his mind of that idea entirely. It 
is so utterly unlikely she should know anything of 
missing deeds or valuables. No, she came to War- 
field doubtless to seek an interview with Charlie 
Mawditt, or perhaps with his stepmother." 

" You have odd ideas," I observe coldly. 

" I know the world better than you," she says 
icily. 

I am exasperated now into rudeness. 
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" I wish/' I cry, '' that I had never told Paul a 
word of all this. I would not if I had known he 
was going to tell it again to— to all the world ! " 

" You mean to me/^ she returns, with her big 
eyes and her big nose transfixing me with merciless 
disdain. '' You are determined. Miss Luttrell, to 
make it very difficult to me to be your friend ; never- 
theless I will not break a promise.^' 

With a great sigh she rises, and passes her hand 
across the weary splendour of her eyes, then looks 
in a fixed way upon the Dresden clock, just chiming 
out the hour musically. The sound recalls her 
thoughts evidently from some sombre dream, and 
she cries out to me in a quick voice : 

" It is half -past ten ! Are you going to make any 
change in your dress, or add to your toilette in any 
way ? '' 

I stare at her in wonder. Is she disparaging 
my shabby piuk gown ? 

" They will all arrive in a few minutes now, so 
you have not much time,'' she continues, gazing at 
me from head to foot. " I think however you will 
do very nicely as you are, only you might put a 
flower in your hair." 

^' Are there people coming ? Is it a dance ? " I 
cry nervously. 

^^ Has not mamma told you ? " Hester asks in 
cold surprise. 
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There is a noise of opening doors beliind me^ 
mingled with the tuning of fiddles. I turn, half 
bewildered, half pleased, and see the great doors 
leading to the ball-room set wide open, and Sir 
Ivan, standing alone in the centre of the polished 
floor, is bawling directions to the band at the top of 
his jolly voice. 

He has heard Hester^s words to me though, and 
he comes forward with his good-natured face 
sparkUng with glee. 

'^ No, I would not let mother tell her. I wanted 
it to be a surprise.^' And he rubs his hands to- 
gether, and dances up and down like a schoolboy. 
" Was I not clever. Miss Luttrell ? I sent Hester 
driving all about the country this afternoon to ask 
the folks to an impromptu dance. And here they 
are all coming, tumbling over each other like 
Pharaoh's host in the Red Sea. I hear the sound 
of their chariot- wheels. Quick ! where is that 
basket, Fooks ? '' 

Fooks is the butler, and, on being thus appealed 
to, he comes solemnly forward, and hands a pretty 
covered basket to Sir Ivan. 

'^ This is for you. Miss Luttrell. Now go and 
make yourself 'beautiful for ever.^ ^' 

The basket contains a glorious bunch of roses — 
real roses ! They are not from any of the conser- 
vatories of Homeck, for there are only a few tea- 
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roses in bloom there to-day^ and these Hester has 
gathered for herself. 

'' Oh, Sir Ivan, how did you get these ? '' I cry, 
burying my features in their very midst. 

" They came on the telegraph-wires," he says, 
smiling at my delight. 

'' Oh, how good of you ! What shall I say to 
thank you ? " 

" Nothing. Only will you give me the pleasure 
of the first dance ? " 



CHAPTER V. 



I PLY to my room and adorn myself with nimble 
fingers. Do roses look well or do they not look well 
in yellow hair ? That is the problem. I decide in 
their favour ; I see they make an odd quaint con- 
trast with my golden pile of tresses, and I like it. I 
have a few jewels: they were my mother^ s — the 
tailor's daughter, the poor, despised, unknown 
mother, whom no one remembers but me — and I 
put them on, half sadly, and yet with a flutter of 
excitement in all my veins. The chief ornament is 
a necklace of pearls, with blue enamelled locket 
attached, having on it a cipher in diamonds. This 
is my only jewel of price, and I esteem it so highly 
that I don it with some reluctance, scarcely deeming 
even this occasion grand enough for its appearance. 

" Festing, does my poor pink gown look so very 
shabby ? '' 

'^Tes, m^m," says the unflinching phantom, with, 
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withering contempt. '' And the roses in your hair 
quite kills the colour, m'm/^ 

" Then what shaU I do ? '' 

And I sit down in despair, feeling as if I were a 
mere animated rag. 

" Do ? " cries my handmaiden. '^ Why, you'll 
wear your new dress that is just come from London, 
to be sure, m*m ! '^ 

"Don't, Festing ! don't!'' I cry, putting up both 
my hands to hide her dust-spotted countenance. '^I 
wonder you presume to jest in that way with me." 

" Do you call a great big box a jest ? " asks 
Festing grindy. " It is more like a chest, m'm, than 
a jest." 

She drags it forth from an unlighted comer, she 
opens it, and displays to my wondering vision a 
lovely white cloud, which some fairy fingers have 
shaped into a dress, and then looped, and wreathed, 
and gathered up its folds with multitudinous roses. 

I scream with delight, then I fall back weakly in 
my chair. 

" It can't be for me, Festing ! " 

" Miss Coralie Luttrell," returns Festing, reading 
the name on the box-cover. " And there is a note 
for you on your table, miss, that you have not seen." 

It is from Lady Sara Esdale, and the dress, too, 
is from her ! She begs me to accept it in words so 
kind, that I cannot feel my pride wounded at 
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■ 
receiving sucli a gift. I can only feel glad, and dimly 

wonder whether I have a fairy godmother who has 

kept out of sight till now. 

Posting is talking glibly and civilly. Never 
since we have been at Horneck has the dust- 
phantom been aught else but the politest of hand- 
maids. 

" It will be sure to fit you, ma'am/^ she is saying, 
''for Lady Sarahs maid came to me yesterday 
morning, directly after you was all started, and had 
a dress of yours for a pattern." 

It does fit, and I look, when my slim body is en- 
wrapped in its folds, as I have never seen myself 
look yet in all my little life. 

I take the rest of my roses in my hand, and I 
glide down the great staircase like a golden sun- 
beam shining out of a rose-tipped cloud. When 
I do pay myself a compliment, I like it to be a good 
one. 

This time I do make a sensation when I slip 
softly within the doors of the big drawing-room, 
and look shyly round for the faces I know. The 
room is full. People are scattered about in all 
directions, chattering and taking refreshment. 
Many eyes are turned to the door, and rest won- 
deringly, admiringly-I am glad to see-on my 
rose-bedecked figure and my flourishing golden 
head. 
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One— two — ^three men come forward to give me 
a seat. I glance up shyly and gratefully into Sir 
Ivan's face, and take the chair he offers. His 
honest smile, his loud voice, his frank ways, all 
seem dehghtful to me to-night. Is it not to him 
that I owe this bright dream of pleasure, flashing 
into the gloom of my life like a broad beam of 
sunshine ? 

The music of a waltz springs into the air sud- 
denly, and all faces break into a smile. 

" This is our dance,'' Sir Ivan says. And I go 
off ;with him, feeling like Cinderella. And, wonder 
of wonders ! I do not miss my prince. 

We whirl and stop, and whirl again : and, held 
up by Sir Ivan's strong arm, I seem to float on air, 
or to fly with wings on my feet and music in my 
heart. 

" Jolly, isn't it ?" Sir Ivan says, resting a mo- 
ment for breath. " Considering the short time we 
had for getting up this affair, I don't think it is 
going off badly." 

''Badly! No indeed! It is splendid! it is 
delightful!" 

" You think it is a success, then ?" 

. I iiod to him with a big shining '' Yes," in each 
gray eye. I reaUy have no words, but, when we 
embrace again in the orthodox waltz fashion, there 
18 something in my arm which seems to speak and 
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answer him satisfactorily. I really could not help 
the ea^ession of my arm^ I felt just at that time so 
very grateful. 

The ten minutes are up; the band seems in- 
clined to stop. 

''Go on!" shouts Sir Ivan in his big voice — 
''goonP' 

The wings are on my feet again; I carry the 
scent of roses with me, and the music of sweet new 
thoughts, blending with the ''Blue Danube," on 
whose strains we float. 

Excepting two, we are the only couple dancing 
now ; the others, tired of the " linked sweetness," 
have taken breath — and ices ; and their flutter and 
chatter float upon the air vaguely, like the sounds 
on a hill-side in summer. 

The exhausted fiddle draws a long, soft note, 
and drops into silence; with harsher crash all his 
musical fellows follow, and lo ! the poor waltz is 
dead, and henceforth, if that tune ever touch my 
ear again, it wiU only be a ghost bringing thoughts 
of withered roses and buried hopes. 

The other couples are Mr. Desmond and Hester, 
the dyspeptic magistrate and a plump girl. It is 
wonderful how that lean man will dance, in spite 
of his Hver, if he can only get a partner to his 
liking. 

We promenade, we exchange remarks. I look 
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at Hester's dress, she scrutinises mine. I marvel 
how she found time to make herself so fine. I 
think her a little sly that she did not tell me she 
was going to be so gorgeous : she thinks just the 
same things of me. However, I am obliged to con- 
fess that she is handsome enough to be an empress, 
and I perceive — ^by the way, her eyes rest upon me 
with a new look in them — ^that she is telling herself 
I am not so insignificant as she supposed. 

We are neither of us sentimental about the men 
on whose arms we lean. Had we been that we 
should not even have seen each other, but as it is 
we are each aware now of the other's heart as we 
pass and repass ; and she plants a sting among my 
fresh red roses, and I send a wasp into the midst of 
her yellow ones. At last, as her amber train sweeps 
by my clouds of tulle, she stops and speaks to her 
brother. 

" Ivan,'' she says, " do you know Lady Sara is 
come ? You must ask her for the first quadrille. 
Then there are the Misses Jorgan, and Lady Stoc- 
fysshe, and Miss Gauntlet — ^they'll all expect a dance 
from you." 

"Will they? Then I fear they win be disap- 
pointed, for I * have not a dance to give them. 
Look at my programme!" And he holds it out, 
lauglung as if he had uttered some new-found jest. 
Hester returns the card with a gesture of dis- 
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dainfal impatience. I glance at it^ and see my 
name written at every dance from top to bottom. 

''Such childislmess !^^ Hester says^ turning 
away. '' You cannot ask people here, Ivan, and be 
rude to them.'^ 

" She is in the right, you know,^^ I observe 
demurely as she sweeps off. "I think you must 
dance with as many of your guests as you can.^^ 

''Of course I must, but you^ll give me the 
waltzes ? I shall walk the dowagers through the 
quadrilles.^' 

" Pleasure of the next dance ?'' says a voice in 
my ear. And here is the giant bending his flaming 
head towards my yellow tresses. 

It is a galop, and I feel myself infinitely small 
as I lean against this human pillar, and recognise 
the fact that I am but a feather in his grasp. He 
dances well, and with a spirit and verve that an 
Irishman ever possesses. In an Irish jig he 
would dance down any number of people, and still 
be fresh as a sprig of heather. 

" It is not the first time we have had a gallop 
together, '' he says patronisingly, as he gives me a 
moment's rest. "You managed better then than 
you do now.'' 

" I am more at home in that kind of gallop than 
in this ; and it is so long since I have danced," I 
respond pantingly. 
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" A horse, too, is a better thing to gallop with 
than a man, especially such a daddy-longlegs as 
myself/^ 

" Do not disparage yourself ; you dance beauti- 
fully; and I confess to my sins. I would rather 
gallop with a biped than a quadruped/^ 

We prance off again, but my compliment has 
strengthened his pace amazingly, and we outshine 
ourselves. But it is true that, not having danced 
since the Mawditt began to reign at Warfield, I am 
very breathless, and the next time we stop my head 
rest« helplessly on his shoulder, and but for the 
strong arm around me I should fall. 

''It is beautiful to see a young lady dance in 
such an affectionate, trustful way,'' says a gentle- 
man to his partner as he brushes by. His voioe is 
irouioally sweet and low, and the lady gives a little 
assoutiug laugh, which lingers in my ears afterwards 
like a chime of beUs ringing out sneers. 

I lift my diny head and unwind myself from 
tho stout arm, and say faintly I should like some 
wiitor; for the man who has bestowed on me this 
•MTCffcsm is l\iul, and the lady with the rippling 
saww i;j Hector. 

Thi> sunAv^w^MT and I walk away together to the 
'^^^p'^'^hittettt^rvxxm, and w^^ sii down by a little taUe, 
*>kI 1 drink water, and he imbiUx^ clarec-ODqp, The 
pov>r kxndly giamt evidjently has something om his 
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mind, for I catcli liis souDd eye fixed on me 
thoughtftilly. At last he speaks. 

'' That was Lermit, was it not ? '^ he says. " I 
hate a fellow to give out he is going away, and then 
never go— do not you ? ^^ 

" Yes ; I think it is absurd not to know one's 
mind.'' 

I drink a large gulp of water. Being satirical 
and abusive makes one's throat very dry. 

'' And it is very bad form to talk out loud' about 
people in that way. He did not recognise you, 
though; your face was hidden; you were a little 
faint." 

" Not recognise me ! " I cry. " Oh, you are 
quite mistaken ! He knew me very well ; so did 
Hester." 

" Do have some claret-cup," he says nervously^ 
*'Tou won't? Well, I will. Yes — Lermit ought 
to be in town. By-the-bye, what is he supposed to* 
do up there ? " 

"He is studying for the bar. You see, his 
father's death has altered his position greatly. 
There, the galop is over ! We have lost the rest of 
that dance." 

"Never mind; let me put my name down for 
the next galop, wiU you ? " 

I assent, and he scribbles a hieroglyphic in my 
programme. 
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"The next dance is a quadrille. Do you care 
for it?'' 

Not the least bit in the world/' I answer. 
Then let us go into the conservatory while 
they puzzle through it. It is deliciously cool out 
there." 

The conservatory is dimly lighted, and the dark 
green leaves of the camellias look nearly blacky 
making the scarlet and white blossoms among them 
shine 'like stars. The air is full of the perfume 
of violets, and through the open window there 
breathes upon us that strange sweet fragrance, 
which in early spring rises from the freshened earth 
and the aromatic gum of bursting buds. 

We lean against a tall screen of azaleas and talk 
softly. 

" There is no understanding that fellow Lermit. 
Three days ago — ^well, the day you came, Miss 
Luttrell " 

I start and gaze at him wonderingly. 

" Have I only been here three days ? " I cry, 
interrupting him. '^Yes; I beg your pardon; go 

on, pray." 

" Oh, it is nothing particular ; only on the day 
you arrived Lermit had most pressing business in 
town, and — well, here he has been loafing about the 
place ever since. And, no matter what is going on, 
he turns up at it, or in it, in the most extraordinary 
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manner. Now, what I say is, if a fellow is going, 
let him go ; if he means to stay, let him stay, and — 
hang it ! — not sneak over it like a priest running 
after flesh when he ought to be eating fish/^ 

I reward this new and agreeable simite by a 
faint laugh. 

"It is quite true,^' persists the giant in an 
exasperated tone. " I laughed at Lermit yesterday 
—I laugh at him again to-night; '^ and here he 
breathes out a short " ha ! ha ! ^^ like the snort of a 
wild horse. " Laugh ! it is enough to make a man 
howl ! — ^it would make a cat howl to see the way 
Lermit goes on ! ^^ 

I feel compelled to ask wTiat he does so very 
howlable, and so I ask it as I tear up shining green 
leaves and drop them at my feet. 

" Do ? Why, as I have said, he does not know 
whether he wants fish or fowl. I beg your pardon. 
Miss Luttrell ; I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
saying this to you, but I really cannot help it.^^ 

" Oh, you need not apologise, because you are 
really talking Greek to me. I do not understand a 
word of what you are saying.^^ 

A second^s pause, a short, quick breath of 
silence, into which there falls a dying strain of 
music and a faint stir of wind rising among the 
moaning trees. I gather a great azalea blossom, 
msthng all the leaves of the plant in my haste, and 
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forthwitli I begin to tear it to pieces in my lap. 
My eyes are full of shadows, but there is no one to 
see them, for the poor giant is gazing vacantly into 
space. 

"See here, Miss LuttreU. I hope you won't 
think me a perfect brute, but I do honestly want to 
knock Lermit down.'' 

And why, Mr. Desmond ? " 
I think you know why ; in fact, you can see 
for yourself. Before you came-^will you let me 
speak out, and not be angry ? " 

His voice is low and eager, and he bends towards 
me to see my face. I hide it as I can among my 
great nosegay of roses, and then say quietly : 

" Pray speak, Mr. Desmond ; I shall not be 
annoyed.'' 

'* I want to tell you that before your arrival I 
was given to understand — ^not exactly in words 
certainly, but still somfehow — ^that you were attached 
to Lermit." 

I grow crimson, then white, and my heart 
throbs with angry nain. 

" Were you ? " I say quiveringly. " You see it 
was a great mistake." 

''Yes," the giant returns slowly, ''I suppose it 
was a mistake— an odd mistake. You two don't 
speak to each other, and yet he lingers round here 
in the queerest way." 
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"Not at my request^ Mr. Desmond; and cer- 
tainly not to see me/^ 

I begin to tear at my roses, bnt I refrain, and 
"bury my nose in them instead. 

" That^s just it. I can see that. In fact, I am 
obliged to come to the conclusion that it^s — it^s Miss 
Homeck." 

'' Or perhaps important business of his own.'' 

I suggested this in a brave offhand manner. I 
am beginning to be proud of myself. 

" Business ! '' returns the giant scornfully. 
''Excursion yesterday, luncheon to-day at the 
rector's, ball to-night" — he checks off each item 
on his fingers with an inexpressible air of contempt 
— ''all business of course. Oh yes, important 
business ! But what vexes me is the pretence that 
is made of its being you. That I call mean, and 
they don't take me in by it. Who is Lermit 
dancing with now ? who did \q ride with yesterday? 
who did he meet by appointment to-day ? He told 
me he was going to town this morning. At whose 
request did he stay on ? Was it yours. Miss 
LuttreU ? " 

" Mine ! " and I laugh out in the sweetest bitter 
manner. "Do you think I would condescend to 
ask him ? " 

" No ; I do not think you would." 

And the giant possesses himself of my hand. 
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and bends his taU head over mine in a protecting 

way. . . 

'' And it w a meanness to put it on you, is it 

not ? '^ he says. 

" It is both mean and f alse.^' 

And I try to draw away my hand, but find it 

held closely yet softly. 

" I expect the real person is Miss Homeck, don't 

you?** 

*' It seems so/* I answer. 

And as I speak I send back to my heart a great 
cry of bitterness — ^I close and seal up my passionate 
remembrance of wasted love, my lingering regrets 
for the dear days gone by. 

'* Oh yes ! anyone can see he is dead spooney on 
her." 

** And she on him. I am sure it is ridiculous the 
way she watches him.** 

I wish my throat would not get so dry when I 
abuse Paul and Hester. It is hard one can't enjoy 
a little wickedness without suffering so for it. 

The giant pulls out his auburn moustache with 
one hand, and squeezes my hand with the other. 

" Yes, it iit ridiculous,** he says; " it would make 
a cat howl to see them. I am afraid I have said 
that before ; but never mind, you*ll excuse the same 
remark twice over, won*t you ? ** 

*• Oh yes, certainly ! especially such a re- 
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fresliiiig remark, and one so applicable to the case. 
It is a good thing I am not a cat ; I should have 
howled a good deal yesterday. They did look so 
absnrd when we came npon them suddenly^ did they 
not ? '' 

" T — e — s/^ Out goes the moustache again to 
an enormous length — I did not know it was so 
luxuriant and comely. " But there is this to be 
said, the fellow suits her down to the ground ; his 
head is full of books, and he is as steady as a monk 
or a tombstone. You know she would keep a man 
terribly in order who did not exactly suit her.^^ 

'* That she would ! ^' I say emphatically. " I am 
sure I should pity him, poor man.^^ 

'^Miss Luttrell, I want to tell you some- 
thing.^' 

'^ What ? about them ? Well, we cannot have 
a more amusing theme. Spooney people are great 
fun.'' 

'* No, not about them. What a pretty little soft 
hand you have ! " 

'^ Is that what you want to tell me ? Don't let 
ii8 begin to be absurd, pray." 

And very decidedly I repossess myself of my 
squeezed hand, and fill it up — ^f or safety sake — ^with 
roses. 

" I am not absurd. I — I am serious. Will yon 
let me speak to your governor ? " 
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" How can you be so sflly V I say snappishly. 

" I don't like it/' 

*' Bat are you understanding me ? ''—and lie gets 
my hand again, roses and all. " I am very mucli in 
earnest. Miss Luttrell, I am indeed. Do give me 
leave to speak to your people." 

" I have not any people belonging to me. I have 

no father or mother — ^nor anyone ' 

I stop, a little overcome, and inclined to cry. 
'' All right— all the better ! Then there's only 
you to please, and that is all I care for." 

'' Oh don't ! please don't ! " I cry, a little 
frightened, for he has his arm around me, waltz 
fashion, and his auburn moustache is nearly 
brushing my cheek. I escape the proffered em- 
brace by putting both my hands up quickly, but 
he does not remove his arm. I can plainly feel it 
trembling. 

^^ Pray do not mistake me so, Mr. Desmond," I 
say firmly, but pleadingly. " I really cannot listen 
to this." 

" Why not ? why ?" he cries, and his arm shakes 
and quivers as it would never shake in battle. 

*' You are very wealthy, and I am poor. And 
I daresay you have lots, heaps of old ancestors in 
frames and on tombstones, and I have not any that 
I know of. And you have friends, connections. 
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relatives, who would not like — ^like me — I mean 
this — at all/^ 

'^ Is that all you have to say ? ^' 

His face comes near mine again, but I dart away 
like a bird, then flutter back and stand up before 
him gravely* 

" No, it is not all, Mr. Desmond " 

'^ Wait a moment ! ^' he cries. ^^ I want to tell 
you there would be no objection. Lady Sara has 
more than hinted that she would be pleased.^^ 

I am surprised at this, and a little flutter of 
strange gladness touches my chilled heart. Then I 
drop my face mournfully upou my hands, and give 
myself a mementos thought. Mr. Desmond is 
watching me silently, as I see when I raise my eyes 
again. 

"It is very kind and good of Lady Sara,^^ I 
falter forth tremblingly ; " but, Mr. Desmdnd, I 
am a girl living under a sort of shadow. No one 
ever mentions my dead* father to me, no one ever 
speaks of my mother but unkindly. I am so 
utterly friendless and alone, that at this moment 
there is but one spot on this earth of which I can 
say, ^ There lives a relative of mine.' You belong 
to the world — you will marry some one in the 
world, not out of it, as I am.^^ 

He has listened to me like a gentleman, cour- 
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teously^ but with a quivering impatience in his 
aspect, and now he bends down so low that the breath 
of his words fans my cheek. 

''I knew all this before you spoke it. Miss 
Luttrell — ^perhaps I know or guess more — ^but in 
spite of it all I say again, here is my hand — ^will 
you put yours in it ? ^' 

It was a temptation — ^a bewildering temptation 
for a moment. To escape for ever from Warfield 
and the Mawditt tyranny, and my lonely fears and 
horrors — to be able to show Hester and Paul that I 
was not wounded to the death, but could marry and 
hold a higher, wealthier position than hers — ^yes, for 
one trembling second this dazzled my eyes, then 
they filled up with tears, and the alluring vision 
vanished. 

"No, Mr. Desmond, indeed I cannot. Oh, do 
not ask me !^^ 

My voice quivered and broke, and this gave him 
courage to speak again. 

" But if you have no other reason. Miss Luttrell, 
than those you gave me " 

'' Oh, Mr. Desmond, I have a better, a far better 
reason! It is because you have unwittingly be- 
trayed your secret to me. I know you are speaking 
hastily out of pique and bitterness. You love 
Hester Horneck ! ^' 




CHAPTER VI. 



In youth, any event that befalls us is stupendous. 
Lives are shaped and characters fixed by things 
which seem but trifles to our elders. But for us, 
with our passionate, unmoulded hearts, there are no 
trifles. Every gossamer thread of fate binds us; 
the shadow of a midge changes our path; the 
shaking of a leaf may bring us fortune ; a few rain- 
drops from a cloud may be as potent to destroy us 
as the Flood that drowned a world. 

I spoke those words, and with them changed my 
destiny. On the one hand, brightness, prosperity, 
and friends ; on the other, darkness, loneliness, and 
fears. I took that path, and I am here — in this 
strange prison— where I write this. But I must 
not anticipate. I must set things down in order 
and in sequence as they came and went,. 

Mr. Desmond's sound eye — it was a good, kind 
eye — ^looked at me in a troubled way. 
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'' Wliy do you say that. Miss Luttrell ?'^ he says, 
with a tremor in his voice. 

'^ Because I have eyes that see and ears that 
hear,^* I answer sorrowfully. "You have known 
me three days — ^you have known Hester three years.** 

" That makes no difference. I can see when a 
girl suits me. And you would not have me dance 
attendance upon Miss Homeck^s heels for ever, 
would you ? ** 

" No, but 

** It is wise to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new." 

I say this in a light voice, being wishful to treat 
the whole matter lightly, as if I had not thought 
him serious. But he will not have it so. 

"There is no old love. Miss Luttrell. Miss 

Horneck has said a persistent ' No * to me. I have 

not the tombstone, lukewarm ways that please her. 

You see where her affections are placed ?'' 

" And I see you are a little jealous,'* I say hesi- 
tatingly. 

/'No— I deny that! Now do listen. PU be 
quite frank, on my honour I will. I own I never 
tiiought of you till I saw you jump that wall. Then 
I said to myself, ^That's the sort of girl to take 
into Ireland.' And if there ever was a girl who 
would know how to make allowances for a poor 
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fellow like me, you, I thought, would be the girl to 
do it. As for Hester, I confess I was dreadful 
spoons on her last year, but I am quite cured now '' 
— with a short laugh. " Surely you "would not 
have me, 

'* Wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman^ fair ? " 

"We shall not die for love, either of us,^^ I 
return. ''Broken hearts are out of fashion now. 
Still, I do think you are not cured.^^ 

I own I sigh a little as I say this, for it does 
seem rather hard to me that Hester should play 
with the hearts of both my lovers. 

" Not cured ! Well, you shall see. I can only 
tell you this : I do not intend to give Miss Homeck 
another dance to-night. The first was a duty dance, 
you know. Just lend me your programme a minute. 
Miss LuttreU.'' 

"No, no,'* I say, drawing back from his out- 
stretched hand. " I will not be made a cat's-paw. 
Tou shall not play me ofE to excite Miss Homeck's 
anger." 

''Very kind of you to think me so mean,'' he 
returns in a huffy voice. 

But he is only mildly angry, according to the 
nature of giants, so I feel inclined to worry him a 
little. 
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" Ah, you do not guess that I have been warned 
against you/^ I say piously ; " therefore I am on 
my guard against your wiles/^ 

How he stares ! How big and bright his eyes 
get ! I begin to feel pleasantly excited. 

" May I ask you who has done me the favour to 
blacken my character in your eyes, Miss Luttrell ? 
If I am indebted to X^ermit for this I shall find a 
way to make him answer for it/' 

My excitement has grown in strength, but it is 
not so pleasant now. In fact, I am a little fright- 
ened, though somehow I enjoy that too. 

" How can you think I was serious ?'' I cry, 
laughing ; " the truth is, either the old ladies or the 
young ladies have given me cautions and warnings 
against every man to whom I have spoken. I 
understand it all perfectly. They don't mean to 
say anything against the men, they only wish to 
make me comprehend that I must not think of 
either of them — that, in fact, I shall draw myself 
into a mesh if I do/' 

'* And someone has had the impertinence to say 
something of that kind to you about me ?" 

"Yes," and I nod my head at him demurely; 
" and quite right too. I ought not to be allowed to 
forget my forlorn and friendless position." 

Your position is far better than you think, and 
you are not friendless. Lady Sara " He breaks 
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o&f gathers the leaf of a camellia-tree^ rolls it up 
like a cigar, and smokes it. " I wish I knew which 
old tabby cat has been abasing me,^^ he says 
abruptly. 

"Oh, it is not you only! If I dance two or 
three times with the same man to-night I shall 
get warned against him too. I expect Sir 
Ivan '' 



I stop, for there is a scent in the air of hyacinths 
and roses, and I remember Hester's amber robe is 
looped up with bunches of purple hyacinths and 
tea-roses. I feel her presence approaching, and all 
my spirits sink down to zero. 

" We have been here such a long time,^' I whisper 
in dismay : " what excuse can I make ? Oh, I know 
she wiU saV something ugly about it." 

"Never mind; we shall find a way to return 
her compliments, no doubt.'' 

He stiffenjs himself and stands up like a straight 
tree among the crooked camellia-bushes. 

" Mr. Desmond ! '' cries Hester in a tone of 
great surprise, ^^who would have thought to find 
you here in 'outer darkness V Mr. Lermit and I 
have been looking for you everywhere.'' 

"How odd! Miss Luttrell and I have been 
looking for you everywhere. Tou were not among 
the dancers just now." 

He throws out this insinuating remark much as a 
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fisherman throws a fly. Poor Paul swallows the 
bait. 

" No, we were in the library,** he says shortly. 

I glance at him from between green leaves, 
and perceive his countenance is by no means 
pleasant. 

" There, Miss LuttreU ! " cries Mr. Desmond ; 
'' you see I was right ! The library was the place 
we should have searched first.'* 

i do not answer a word. Hidden behind my 
leafy screen, I scan Paul's face and see its lines are 
hard and angry. 

''And having found us, Mr. Desmond, perhaps 
you will let us know why you hunted in couples 
after us ? ** 

''Oh, we merely wanted to know where you 
were. Miss LuttreU and I ; we missed the light of 
your countenance shining among the dancers. We 
felt dull ; we followed you ; that is all, my dear 
fellow. Did you find any very interesting musty 
old volume in the Hbrary ? I believe there are one 
or two there that Noah had with him in the ark. 
They would be a rare find for you. Apparently 
you hunt in couples too. You think it pleasanter 
than a solitary corner. So do I.** 

Paul seems too angry, Hester too astonished, to 
answer him. He is master of the situation, and he 
turns to me with a joyous laugh. 



^ 
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'' There is our waltz beginning, Miss Luttrell ! 
Allow me to suggest that we do not waste time/' 

He offers his arm, and I take it. As we pass in 
through the open window he looks back, so do I. 

'^ Oh, Miss Homeck, if you really wanted me 
for anything you^ll tell me after this dance is over, 
will you ? I shall come out here again then. It is 
such a nice cool place.'' 

Meanwhile I have caught the glance of Paul's 
eyes fixed on me in such stern indignation that I 
glow with fierce anger, and bum with a desire for 
revenge. 

" Oh come !" I cry hastily, '^ we are losing this 
delicious waltz. It is ^11 Bacio,' the sweetest thiiig 
in the world." 

The giant looks at me and smiles. By an im- 
perceptible movement of his arm he shows he 
appreciates my gallant attempt to second him. 
We depart all smiles and with a pleasant little nod 
to our opponents, but no sooner have we left them 
than my partner turns towards me with a glum 
countenance. 

" Now can you wonder. Miss Luttrell, that I felt 
inclined to fling Lermit out of window ?" 

Had I answered, "Can you wonder that I 
wanted very much to hurl my bouquet at Miss 
Homeck's handsome nose?" I should have replied 
according to my feelings, but I did nothing of the 
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kincL He might show he was jealons, but I would 
die before I would display a similar weakness. 

" It is useless to be angry/' I say philosophi- 
cally ; ^'and after all they have a right to care for 
each other if they like/* 

*' Granted; but Lermit need not combine with 
his other amiable characteristics the part of dog 
in the manger. If he does not want a thing 
himself^ why snarl at someone else who finds it 
dear?'* 

I have no time to ask the meaning of this 
enigma. We whirl in among the dancers. I pass 
Sir Ivan gyrating with Mr. Hammet's late plump 
partner ; he holds up his finger at me, shakes it in 
reproof, and laughs. Then I remember I had half 
promised to dance this waltz with him, and I begin 
to frame in my mind a penitent apology to be 
uttered at a breathing-time. But in a moment it 
flies out of my brain, for Paul passes me as if I 
were a post, a human piUar standing in Ms way. 

He is dancing rather wildly, but his partner — 
Hester — ^is pleased with him nevertheless. Her 
bright hazel eyes are full of light, her crimson 
cheeks are all aglow, her ripe lips stand apart and 
smile unconsciously, as a lake dimples in the sun. 

Involuntarily Mr. Desmond tightens his grasp 
of my small, Hght figure, and I feel instinctively 
that he is dancing against Paul. Like an Irishman 
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at a fair^ he is going to daace his riyal down^ and 
he sncceeds. Paul stops to rest with his nntired 
partner on his arm, and we whirl by them with 
just a passing look, and on Mr. Desmond^s side 
a serene smile of triumph. 

Beyond their ken, at the other end of the long 
room, we pause to rest. I feel giddy, faint, be- 
wildered by the ever-new fresh pain springing from 
the gulf now widening between me and Paul. I 
cannot hear what Mr. Desmond is saying; he 
repeats his words. 

'' Lermit waltzes like a clothes-horse — a broken- 
winded one. He makes a great mistake when he 
leaves his books.^^ 

^^ Yes ; I was surprised indeed to see him here. I 
felt inclined to say, ^ Is Paul among the dancers ?^ ^^ 

'' Now, my dear Miss Luttrell, I wish you would 
not shock me so,^' Miss Strood cries, as she stands 
fanning herself, leaning on the arm of her partner, 
a short, thick, neat man — a doctor and a widower. 
''There was nothing my dear sainted brother dis- 
liked so much,^^ she continues, "as an irreverent 
jest.^^ 

" So he did,^^ observes the doctor. " I re- 
member quite well, when I was a boy, he dressed up 
a mommet — ^a scarecrow, you know — ^just like a 
bishop, and he fired at him all the afternoon, and 
when he had knocked him to pieces he told us boys 
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who looked on that it was a very wicked thing, and 
he had only done it as an example to show us what 
we ought not to do. Ah ! he was a character — • 
a curious study/' 

And the little doctor rubbed his hands together 
and then gallantly extended his arm around his 
partner's waist again. 

''Have you spoken to Lady Sara yet?'' Miss 
Strood says, as she stands prepared to fly. '' She 
has asked me for you once or twice." 

She whirls o£E pleased and astonished to find 
herself dancing, and I turn to Mr. Desmond. 

" Do you mind taking me to Lady Sara ? I am 
really so tired, I do not think I can finish this 
waltz." 

Looking over the heads of the people like the 
giant he is, Mr. Desmond sees that one couple has 
disappeared — I saw them go while the doctor was 
relating his anecdote — and he accedes at once to 
my request. We go into the drawing-room among 
the weary, care-lined faces of the ^Iderlies, who are 
paying for the enjoyment of the young. Heavy 
fathers and sprightly dowagers are playing whist at 
one or two tables, but mostly the men and women 
are in separate groups, and the men are talking 
more eagerly than the women. There is no interest 
on the faces of the latter, though they try to call up 
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a listening look into eyes plainly intent on other 
things. 

The whale is among the whist-players, but Lady 
Sara is seated by the fire in solitary state, attended 
by three old dummies who are handing her prints 
and photographs, and going into ecstasies over 
every view she admires. 

She looks frightfully bored, but brightens as she 
sees the giant and me approach. She clears seats 
for us as if by magic, and the dummies retire from 
the field bearing their spoils with them. At a distant 
table I see their three old noses bending over their 
books with a pitiable pretence of being happy. At 
all events they have had the intense pleasure of 
boring a great lady through a long half -hour ; this 
will be a bright spot in their memories for many a 
month to come. 

" So you two have been dancing ? '^ Lady Sara 
says, and her eyes glisten and shine on me kindly. 
" I suppose you are enjoying yourself, my dear ? '' 

'' Oh, immensely ! ^' I cry, with a little shiver at 
my own wickedness in fibbing so adroitly. " This 
is the first dance I have had since ^' 

I stop. I cannot allude to Mr. Lermit^s death 
at so unfitting a time, and I wiU not mention Mr. 
Mawditt. 

'' Since you were at Dieppe,^^ Lady Sara con- 
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eludes quietly. "And what paiiiners have you 
had this evening ? *^ 

" Only Sir Ivan and Mr. Desmond/^ 

I blush furiously in saying this, partly because 
Mr. Desmond is standing by, and partly because of 
that thought of Paul which is always in my mind, 
spoken or unspoken. 

^^ Indeed ! What is young Mr. Lermit doing 
that he does not dance with you ? ^' 

"He can^t dance,^* Mr. Desmond answers for 
me. " Miss Horneck is giving him a few lessons this 
evening, and perhaps before the programme is quite 
through he may feel competent to ask the honour 
of Miss Luttrell^s hand through a quadrille." 

"I am sure I hope he will do no such thing," I 
observe with a little scornful laugh. '^ Now Hester 
has taken him in hand I should much prefer her 
going through the whole programme with him 
herself." 

Lady Sara looks at us both, and her keen gray 
eyes bring a roseate hue to my cheeks, and even 
suffuse^ with a ruddier glow Mr. Desmond^s copper- 
coloured countenance. 

" The world is made up of children who play at 
cross purposes and old people who want each other's 
money," she says grimly ; " that is why young folks 
dance and old folks play whist.^^ 

" Do you think I have been dancing like a crab. 
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the contrary way I wished to go ? ^^ asks Mr. 
Desmond. ^^ I assore you I have been walking on 
a bee Kne all the evening — straight towards my 
purpose." 

I reach down a screen and shade my face, which 
I know has a scorched look. I am not obhged to 
be cognizant of Mr. Desmond^s words, because he 
has mumbled them in a very low voice into Lady 
Sarahs diamond-decked ears. She shakes her head 
at him sorrowfully. 

"Sebastian, you never had a purpose in your 
lif e,^' she returns. " At the present moment even 
you do not know your own mind." 

" On my life I do ! " he says earnestly. " But 
you were always hard on me, auntie." 

It sounds oddly to me to hear Lady Sara ad- 
dressed thus by a giant of such huge proportions. 
I feel inclined to smile also at his queer name. " It 
is an utterly impracticable name," I think to myself. 
'' What could a woman do with it ? Would she call 
him Seb or Basty ? Either is frightful. I like a 
short name that cannot be twisted into anything 
absurd." 

" I am not hard," Lady Sara answers, " but you 
must learn prudence." 

She glances at the whist-table. The whale's 
back is towards us. It is an enormous back, a for- 
midable^ aggressive back. At sea, supposing the 

VOL. n. H 
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whale were swimmings a boat might ran aground on 
it and be sunk. 

Perhaps my thoughts pass on into Lady Sara's 
brain^ for she says suddenly : 

" Don't wreck your bark^ Seb, by falling foul of 
old prejudices/' 

Oh, she calls him Seb. I am glad to know 
what can be done with such a name as Sebas- 
tian. 

" But if you will back me up ^' he begins. 

'' Don't talk of backs/' interposes his aunt j 
"mine is not broad enough to bear your 
scrapes." 

Strange to say, I had a curious feeling of Mr. 
Esdale's taking a part silently in this conversation 
of hints and scraps. His aggressive back had a 
consdoris look ; it seemed to harden^ and straighten^ 
and scowl, and I felt a dim fear of him which de- 
pressed me. With his small head and his huge 
back he looked like a giant turtle, or a monster 
tortoise tilted on end to display his shell. He played 
whist without uttering a word, but every hair on his 
head seemed to listen, rustling upwards in a quick 
alert way that had a wonderful appearance of sharp- 
ness about it. I felt sure he heard his wife's words 
and Mr. Desmond's also. I was determined he 
should hear none of mine. 

The band struck up the Lancers — the old 
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set to whose tones the French have put quaint 

words: 

" Sebastien, il a des bottes— des bottes, 
Sebastien, il a des bottee," 

sang Mr. Desmond just above his breath. '' That^s 
just it. Aunt Sara; it is better to have boots to 
carry one out of one^s scrapes than a back to bear 
them.'' 

*'But the back is never your own, Seb/' she 
answers. ''Now, since Sebastian has boots, let 
them walk him off to find a partner. Don't waste 
this dance, sir."- 

'' Miss Luttrell ^" he begins. 

''No," interposes Lady Sara; "I will not allow 
Miss Luttrell to make herself conspicuous by 
dancing three consecutive times with a giant. If 
you were a smaller man she might do it, but you 
are too tall and too much of a Philistine." 

Thus snubbed, Mr. Desmond departs with a 
lazy air. Then, fearing this may be my only oppor- 
tZiy, I thank Lady Sara for her gift L words too 
softly spoken to reach the back. 

" You guessed that since Mrs. Mawditfs mar- 
riage I never am allowed any money," I say dole- 
fully. " In fact, I am treated like a child who has 
no need of it." 

"Yes, I guessed it," Lady Sara answers hur- 
riedly ; " but you shall tell me aU about this another 

H 2 
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time. That is a pretty locket you wear. Will you 

■ 

let me look at it ? " 

I lean towards her, and she lifts it a little from 
my neck and holds it in her hand. 

" What are the initials in the monogram ? " she 
asks. 

'' They are P.O.L./^ I answer. And then I fix 
my eyes in wonder on Lady Sara, for she grows 
visibly pale, and the hand holding the locket 
trembles on my neck. 

" Mr. Esdale/^ she says in a strange but quiet 
voice, ''will you obhge me by coming here a 
moment ? " 

The whale has risen from his whist a wimier, 
and he is hovering near us with that listening air 
about him which I had noted and disliked. 

" What is it ? " he asks. '' Do you want some 
refreshment ? '^ 

" No, thanks. Will you read these letters for 
me ? My sight is not very good.^^ 

He puts up his eyeglass and scans my locket 
curiously. 

'' P.O.L. in diamonds,^^ he says, " surmounted 
by a crest in sapphires. Ah, I see it is the old 
Oara '' 

''Never mind the crest,'^ interposes Lady Sara ; 
"you have read the monogram correctly I sup- 
pose ? *' 
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"Yes, certainly/' 

And here a look passes between them which 
puzzles me. 

" They are initials which might belong to a good 
many people/' he adds in an odd tone. "The 
crest " 

" Speaks for itself/' Lady Sara interpolates hur- 
riedly. " Whose monogram is this, Coralie ? " 

" I believe it is my mother's. She had a quaint 
old-&shioned name. She was called PrisciUa- 
Caroline." 

''Yes, no doubt, Priscilla Caroline Luttrell — 
that's it," Mr. Esdale says with a little fat laugh. 
" No mystery at all in it, you see." 

Lady Sara does not answer him. 

"Then the locket must have been made 
for your mother after her marriage ? " she says 
to me. 

Neck, arms, face grow crimson even to painful- 
ness, for I cannot answer this question without that 
terrible shadow of fear and suspicion crossing me 
which I have seen lately in Mrs. Mawditt's mind, 
bearing fruit in her increased hatred and ill-will 
towards me. 

"I cannot tell you," I return, steadying my 
voice. " I believe my mother's name was Luttrell, 
the same as my father's. At all events, her brother 
— ^my only relative — ^is Major Luttrell." 
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'' That is quite conclusive," observes the whale, 
with an odd change in tone and manner. ^' I think, 
Sara, you had better come with me and have some 
refreshment." 

She relinquishes her hold of my locket with a 
sad, weary look upon her face, and turns her gaze 
anxiously on her husband. 

" The crest, I should say, was added afterwards,'* 
he observes, as if answering some question in his 
mind. "There, it is a very pretty jewel, but really 
nothing extraordinary. Take care of it, though. 
Miss Luttrell, for diamonds are worth a good deal 
nowadays.'' 

He carries his wife off in somewhat of a hurry, 
and I look after them feeling strangely chilled and 
repelled. Did he not wish her to show me any 
friendship ? Is he angry at Mr. Desmond's atten- 
tions to me to-night ? I am sorry now I accepted 
this dress from her. I will not be chafed and 
mortified again by gifts and kindness intermittent 
and changeful as an April sun. My bitter little 
reverie is interrupted. The three old dummies are 
all around me, their three noses red and eager. 
Lady Sara and the whale — the great man whose 
fires go up for ever — ^have been talking to m.e, 
admiring some article that adorns my person ; they 
must come and do likewise. 

They would give something to know whether it 
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was I or my dress whicli excited tliis distinguished 
attention. Was it my hair or my roses, my eyes 
or my diamonds, that made this modem king of 
fiery furnaces stoop over me, eyeglass in hand? 
Being in blank ignorance on these important 
points, they lavish their praises indiscriminately, 
and bore me till my politeness is stretched to a very 
thread. 

At length, just as I yawn away the last breath 
of my patience, and think desolately that I am 
quite forgotten, I see Sir Ivan threading his way 
between chairs and table, past fans and feathers 
and ample trains, with eyes looking straight 
forward in search of someone. 

I feel inclined to start up and cry, '' Sir Ivan to 
the rescue ! *' but refrain. Yet I do stand up and 
make myself as conspicuous an object among the 
dummies as my stature will permit. 
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Hebe you are!'' exclaims Sir Ivan; "you liaye 
been as hard to find as a four-leaved clover. Wliy 
have you sat out the Lancers ?'' 

"No one asked me to dance them,'' I return 
forlornly. 

" Bless me ! why there's no end of men wanting 
to ask you. I have been flying round like a shuttle- 
cock in search of you. It is too bad. Miss Luttrell, 
to hide yourself away like this." 

"Yes, really," remarks one of the poor dummies, 
" if a young lady wishes to dance she should remain 
in the ball-room." 

" So she should ! " Sir Ivan cries in his good- 
natured hearty way; "and so she shall! I will 
not let you escape another dance this evening. 
This is our waltz, and I do not intend to be cheated 
out of it as I was of the last one." 

We dance it, and I pass on from partner to 
partner in the old round of galop and waltz till we 
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get to Lancers^ and here I find myself vis-a-vis to 
Paul and the pretty plump young lady^ whose rosy 
face and full figure find favour in other men^s eyes 
besides Mr. Hammet's. I have not far to look for 
Hester ; she is standing next to Paul^ and she talks 
to him more than to her partner. 

I am dancing with Sir Ivan ; next me stands 
Mr. Desmondj a little sulky, I fancy, for he talks to 
no one. He has not danced with me since that last 
waltz in which I broke down. Indeed, I have 
imagined he has even avoided me, and in his 
manner I have dimly read vexation or a touch of 
shame. 

In the intricacies of the Lancers I have to clasp 
hands both with him and Paul. He holds my hand 
tightly in a way which seems to express regret for 
his neglect; Paul holds me so loosely that my 
fingers fall from his clasp — ^fall limply, for I scorn 
to make the slightest efEort to retain them in his 
grasp. 

As my arm sinks down I hear him say, in a voice 
of irony, " You are progressing fast ! ^^ 

"What do you mean?^' I ask in a quick tone, 
as my partner dances me away to my place. It is 
three minutes before the figure repeats itself, and 
Paul has my hand again. This time he holds it in 
a hard grip, and bending down, he whispers fiercely : 

" I mean you are rapidly learning to be a fast 
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young lady. You can tell a man to his face now 
that a kiss is the ' sweetest thing on earth/ I con- 
gratulate you on your powers of language ; but you 
can^t beat that^ I think, say what you may in 
future/^ 

I stare at him helplessly, and instead of dancing 
I stand still, until recalled to my duty by Sir Ivan's 
jolly voice. 

As I stand by his side, with the music in my 
ears and a dazed feeling oyer my brain, the giant at 
my left hand says suddenly : 

"Lermit and you have been exchanging a reU- 
gious farewell, I presume ? '^ 

^* We have exchanged nothing. I have not said 
a word to him.*' 

" Then you ought. For after all his numerous 
false starts he really goes to London to-morrow 
morning by the first train." 

" Which departs at the ghostly hour of six,'' says 
Sir Ivan. " He won't go to bed, of course ?" 

He turns and dances with the lady at the corner ; 
I gyrate with the giant. 

''Is this true?" I ask it in such a low voice, 
and I am so small of stature, that my whisper falls 
into the third button of his coat ; nevertheless, he 
hears it. 

'' Quite true. It is not to be a false start this 
time. He and Hester are going to have a senti- 
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mental waltz together by way of adiea. They have 
ordered the band to play H Bado again. I believe 
that is the nearest approach to a kiss that Saint 
Paul will ever venture on/' 

It flashes on me now — ^the memory of my words 
in the conservatory which I spoke without a thought 
of the meaning they might seem to convey. Once 
Paul would not have twisted a careless, or a Kght 
speech of mine into any construction that could 
bring a shadow of pain or shame upon me. But all 
is changed now. 

** Whj are the bands of friendship tied 

With so remiss a knot, 
That bj the most it is defied, 

And bj the most forgot ? 
Whj do we step with so light sense 
From friendship to indifference ? " 

I say the last two lines aloud, and I feel at the 
same time that my cheeks are flushing and flaming 
as with red letters of shame. 

''Ah, why indeed ?'' the sunflower says, turning 
the light of his sound eye on me in respectful adora- 
tion. ''I cannot explain it now, Miss Luttrell. 
But don't reproach me in poetry — I cannot stand 
that to-night." 

I cannot explain away his blunder, so I laugh at 
it, and fix it in his brain more surely. 

Then with flushed cheeks and over-bright eyes 
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I pay a dancing visit to Paul and the plump girl, 
and make them a low curtsy. 

" What a merry girl Miss Luttrell is, and how 
she enjoys herself ? '^ I overhear her say to Paul as 
I retire. I cannot catch his answer, for I am 
prancing now before Hester and her partner. 
Hester makes me the stateUest curtsy, and keeps 
her long white eyelids frigidly closed. I see their 
black fringes shadowing her damask cheeks, and the 
tip of her scornful nose turned downwards in disdain. 
She is looking for me on the ground as if I were a 
worm! 

A breath of fire flashes over me, I burn for a 
moment like a flame, then an avalanche of ice rushes 
upon me, and with a great shiver I go back to my 
place, and wish I was at Babylon, among the 
dragons and the owls, the dry heaps of dust and 
the desolation, where no man's foot treads or ever 
will tread. 

" Now, Miss Luttrell ! '^ cries Sir Ivan, recalling 
me again to my duty, for I am standing as though 
I had 

Forgot mjself to stone. 

We are in the midst of another figure. We 
ladies go round and round, the men link themselves 
together in the centre of the ring and grin at us. 
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" Serpents ! " I say to myself ; " they all ill-use 
118. They love us a little and expect a great 
love in return. They are fickle and break our 
hearts, or they are jealous and break our bones. 
Either way, there is no peace in love for us weak 
women. Why should I care for a man ? 

« She that can love unloved again 
Hath better store of love than brain." 

" I think that young lady had better not dance 
at all than put people out as she does/^ says an an- 
gular young woman to her lover. 

I turn and look at her, intending to make my 
look a basilisk^s, but I change my mind when I see 
her face. It would be a work of supererogation to 
turn her into stone. She is so be-chalked, be- 
painted, and plastered, that she talks to her lover as 
Thisbe did — ^through a wall. What her real face is 
behind it no one can guess. I feel sorry for her ; 
she makes herself a whited wall from a laudable 
motive. She tires her head and paints her face like 
Jezebel, only to get a little love — a little of the 
world's good denied always to women except through 
beauty or cunning. If the men will have it so, let 
them have it, and may no illogical sense of being 
cheated disturb their peace ! 

An honest man's the noblest work of Crod. 
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An honest woman is & creatare whom tlie said 
honest man will scarcely allow to exist. She gets 
very little bread for her portion, poor thingj for mem 
don't lite her. 

The last fignre ia over, and I am leaning on Sir 
Ivan's arm, when Hester and Paul pass na qnickly. 
Almost anconscionsly I follow their steps, leading 
Sir Iran like a lamb, till we find oorselTes in the 
warm, pleasant library, where a good fire is dying 
down apon the hearth, and the soft glow of one 
pale lamp sheds a faint light which scarcely ra- 
diates beyond a small circle of space. I look into 
the gloom, bat Hester and Paul are not here. 

"Ton are tired," Sir Iran says. " I am afr^d 
this dance to-night has been a faihif e, and yon hare 
not enjoyed it." 

" Indeed I hare. Sir Ivan, only I really think I 
have danced too often, I do feel tired," 

" Then yon shall rest here, and I will fetch yon 
some refreshment," 

I protect in vain that I do not need any. Sir 
Ivan goes, and I sit in a hnge arm-chair and rest 
my head upon my hands and dream the visions that 
without a sleep. A slight movement of the 
blind, and tlie warm, subtle scent of flowers show 
me that the tall window leading to the conservatory 
is open. My back is towards it, and I am qnite 
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lost in the big cliair. Should anyone look within I 
should be invisible to them. 

In a moment footsteps and voices disturb my 
reverie. The two of whom I am thinking are pacing 
the conservatory together. As they near the window 
their words reach me as distinctly as thotlgh spoken 
in my ear. 

" I think you are too cautious. You should ask 
Coralie to dance at least once. It is possible to over- 
act '' 

They pass by out of hearing. I sit stiU and 
shiver^ and bend my head still lower on my hands. 

" I am willing to take your advice in all things. 
I trust to you entirely. Since you think best, I 
will ask her for one dance. Shall it be waltz or 
quadrille ? I am really afraid to trust '^ 

His voice grows to a murmur and is gone. 

I stand upright a single instant, and push my 
hair back from my face wildly, then I sink down 
again and crush out the light from my eyes' with 
tightly-pressing fingers. The door on the other 
side opens and someone enters. It is the giant. 
I look at him with a ghastly smile, and implore 
silence by a gesture. 

"What is it?'' he says, bending towards me, 
"You look iU.'' 

"I am quite well, but I do not want Miss 
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Homeck and — and her lover to know I am 
here." 

There is no need to tell him where they are. 
They are passing the window again, Paul is 
laughing. 

" Be it; so, then. I'll dance II Bacio with her — 
only I am afraid I promised that to you." 

" Never mind ; I'll generously give it up j and 
we have really made ouraelves conspicuous by 
dancing together ao of " 

They are gone again. I essay a little uncom- 
fortable laugh; the sunflower whistles — a very 
small whistle. 

" This is decidedly unpleasant," he says. " We 
will let them know we are here. Miss Luttrell." 

" Forewarned is forearmed," I answer. " I am 
glad I heard their proposition concerning myself. 
All things are fair in love and war, the proverb 
says ; so I vote for — silence." 

I am in a reckless mood, and I care nothing for 
the sunflower's opinion of me. Perhaps he would 
not have yielded to my tempting voice but for the 
sound of his own name, which greets his ears when 
next the talkers pass. 

" Desmond said so." 

" He may say what he Ukes," Hester answers in 
her clear, calm tones ; " but I flatter myself I have 
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snffioient inflaenoe both with him and my brother 
to stop that folly/' 

Mr. Desmond's face blazes^ mine outscorches 
his ; we are both blankly silent^ and give each other 
a helplessly foolish look. We have both jumped to 
the conclusion that Hester is alluding to his pro- 
posal to me, of which, as I so plainly foresaw, he is 
already repenting. We were mistaken. 

They are at the other end of the conservatory 
now, and after an instant we laugh outright, and 
Mr. Desmond observes that he is glad they were 
not abusing his grandmother, as in that case he 
must have stepped out and taken the old lady's 
part. 

There is this to be said in excuse for our over- 
hearing a conversation not meant for our ears, that 
each time the speakers approached the window we 
thought it was the last time, and in each case their 
stay was so short that they were gone again before 
we could call to them. And now the awkwardness 
of the affair stopped us, and silence seemed the best 
policy and the greater courtesy also. As tliey 
repass we continue talking, in the hope that they 
will imagine we have just entered the Kbrary, but 
they are too absorbed to catch the sound of our 
voices. Once more we hear Paul's remark and 
Hester's reply. 

VOL. II. I 
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" It would annoy me greatly, if Coralie did so 
fast and foolish a thing as ride a race with that 
Irish giant/^ 

'' I believe she is quite capable of doing it ; but 
you have my word that I will stop that folly. I 
would do a great deal more than ask a favour of 
Mr. Desmond to obUge you ; and I have only to 
ask, because the poor fellow is a regular simpleton 
about me, as you know. As for Ivan, he is quite 
under my thumb. ^^ 

They have stood still a moment in saying this • 
now, as their footsteps echo on the encaustic tiles 
of the conservatory, I start up and rush over to 
Mr. Desmond^s side. 

" We will ride this race,^^ I cry resolutely. 

" Yes, by — Jove ! ^^ he answers, finishing with 
the name of the Greek god, out of deference to my 
startled look at the energy of his words. 

His face is very white, but he nevertheless 
repeats Hester's words with a laugh. 

^'This ^poor fellow' who is a 'regular simple- 
ton ' will show Miss Homeck that at least he can 
ride. I shall do my best to beat you. Miss Luttrell. 
Remember it is for four figures.'' 

" I shall remember. But how shall we manage 
to make Sir Ivan consent ?" 

" I shall tell him honestly I heard his sister say 
he was under her thumb — that will fetch him. The 
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difBcnlty will be in his fear of danger to you. Will 
you keep firm in your resolve ? '' 

''Nothing shall make me falter/' I return in 
Buch bitter earnestness that he asks me the question 
no more. 

I am in high spirits — savage spirits. I have 
found out how I can annoy Paul, and I do not count 
risking my life as more than a trifle, so I succeed in 
my meritorious endeavour. I shall triumph over 
Hester too. I shall show her that her throne is 
lost and her power gone. 

" Sir Ivan has sent this, ma'am," says a servant, 
entering with a tray containing hot coffee and other 
viands. ''He has been obliged to attend to some 
ladies who are leaving before supper, he desired me 
to say, ma'am.'' 

I am glad of this timely refreshment, for I am 
going to fight a battle which I mean to win. 

" Make a noise somehow. Throw down a book 
or a chair," I say to the giant as I drink my cofEee. 
"Let us get them to come in and join us in the 
repast." 

" I'll pull up the blind and startle our doves that 
way." 

He does it, and, with a most innocent surprise 
on her face, Hester enters and takes in the situation 
with a sUght shrug of her fair shoulders. 

" Tete-a-tete again, you and Mr, Desmond!" 

I 2 
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" Yes/' he says in a sort of lazy happiness. " Is 
it not delightful ? We have just taken anchorage 
here for provisions. Supper won't be served until 
two o'clock. Have some coffee. Miss Homeck, do 
— and you, Lermit, won't you take something?" 

" No, thanks. I'll wait for supper." 

'^By the powers! that's a first-rate galop," 
Mr. Desmond cries as the strains reach us through 
the half -open door. '^Are you going to dance it, 
Lermit?"* 

^'No," returns Paul shortly, "I am reserving 
my forces for the after-supper dances." 

''Miss Luttrell, I cannot resist this galop — can 
you ? Shall we dance it ?" 

'' I shall be delighted." 

I spring up all smiles and joyfulness, and we 
two go off with our burning hearts as if we bore all 
the honours of the field. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



In approacliing the dancers we come across Lady 
Sara and Mr. Esdale. 

'"0 my prophetic soul, my uncle \"^ quotes the 
giant; ''what shall I do now V 

Lady Sara beckons to us. 

" Sebastian, I want you to dance with a friend 
of mine.'^ 

"1 cannot — I am engaged to Miss Luttrell.^' 
He tries to hurry on, but I see the heavy frown on 
the brow of the furnace-king, and I release his arm. 

'' I wish you would dance with someone else,^^ 
I say, "for I cannot express to you how tired I 
am. 

" He is a most fatiguing partner ; his stride is a 
mile long. Send him in search of a substitute. 
Miss Luttrell, and take this seat by me.^' 

Lady Sara's request is a command, but before 
obeying it I take advantage of a clash of music to 
say to my meek giant : 
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" They will be none the wiser ; they will stay in 
the library till the dance is over." 

He departs, looking a little savage ; the wh^e 
also sails awayj as if my society were scarcely good 
enongh for him. 

"When do yon go back to Warfield?" Lady 
Sara aaka abmptly. 

The qnestion chills me from head to foot. 

" In three days," I answer, with sinking voice 
and sinking heart. 

" I have been hearing abont the odd visit that 
girl paid you," changing her tone to a whisper. " I 
have a suspicion she was searching for something. 
Hester does not think so. Do you know I have just 
heard also, they cannot sell Warfield owing to the 
loss of a deed ?" 

" I am glad of that news," I return ; " bnt 
is it possible this girl can know anything of a lost 
deed ?" 

"I have a reason for believing that quite 
possible. Have you a good courage ? " she says. 

" I think so," I answer. " Indeed, I know I 
am not a coward." 

" Thai search that old corridor at Warfiejd, and 
not that only, bnt search everywhere, in every place 
yon can. Who knows what yon may find ?" 

Her eyes gleam with strange light, and look me 
through, more and more kindly every instant. 
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" I think yon can do it,^^ she says ; '' and if yon 
sncceed yon will make Panl very rich/' 

"Shall IV And my eyes gleam now with a 
stronger fire than had shone in hers. 

"Yes, I foresee yon will. I prophesy success. 
But remember they cannot sell Warfield without 
that missing deed, so they will be searching more 
eagerly than you.'' 

"No, not so eagerly or surely." 

And I fasten my gaze on her with a thought 
darting over me which makes me tremble. 

" That is right ; do not let them forestall you. 
Trust no one, not even Paul or Hester, and be 
cautious, wary, and silent in all you do." 

"May I trust yow?" 

And I look into her gray eyes earnestly. 

"Tesj and if you find what I think yon will 
find you will know why I am your friend; and if 
yon do not find it I will tell you one day the cause 
of my interest." 

We are sitting alone on a distant bench in the 
ball-room, dancing feet and a clash of music 
drowning our voices, yet she seems afraid of being 
heard. 

" Being in the house gives you an immense 
advantage over other searchers," she says. "But 
shut out that girl if you can. I am afraid she 
knows where to look" 
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It was my thought also. 

'^ She is very ill now : that gives me time/^ 

''Yes, but perhaps not much time. I would 
advise you not to prolong your visit here even if 
pressed much to stay, and you desire it greatly/' 

I answer only with a deep sigh. A chilling 
heavy weight seems hanging upon my heart. 

''I know it is rather hard/' continues Lady 
Sara; "but you would be sorrowful indeed if 
through any act of yours you lost the power of 
saving Warfield — of making Paul rich and happy.'^ 

My heart beats painfully, my cheeks flush, my 
eyes grow dim. There dawns upon my thought the 
possibility of doing all this for him and Hester — ^the 
possibility of suffering gladly the imprisonment and 
pain, the tyranny and gall, and through my very 
anguish gaining a better and higher love than he 
could ever give to her. But with this flash of light 
and hope comes too the remembrance that by my 
own act I may lose all — ^lose his inheritance and my 
love and my life. I am pledged now to ride that 
mad race, and I am ashamed to go back. 

"I see your heart fails you,'' Lady Sara ob- 
serves, after watching my silence for a moment. 
" I am grieved for that, for in all the world I see 
no other hope for Paul but through you. You are 
the only one who can make this search." 

"And if I live to get back to Warfield I will 
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make it/^ I answer in earnest sadness. "It was 
not throagH fear that my heart quailed a moment. 
I was thinking of other things. If I am suc- 
cessful, what must I do then ? How shall I keep 
the treasure-trove safely V^ 

"That is indeed a question. I must think it 
over and let you know. Now we will speak .of 
other things. I hope you do not miss your dance 
with Sebastian very much.^^ 

" Not much. But he is very good-natured and 
kindly.^^ 

"Yes; and I think you have read more than 
that. You see how it is with him, poor fellow. If 
he really cared for you or you cared, I would brave 
Mr. Esdale^s anger, because I feel so sure this 

search " She stops, then goes on in another 

tone — " Sebastian is sadly extravagant ; he cannot 
afford to vex his uncle just now. You know Mr. 
Esdale has adopted him, and works harder than 



ever. 



" And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that nnfeather'd two-legged thing, a son/' 

Prom the shadow in her gray eyes I see she is 
thinking of her childless state, though her words are 
light and a smile is on her lips. 

The dance is broken up. Swishtail gowns of 
many colours are promenading with coats of uni- 
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form black. I strain my eyes among the sweep- 
ing lengths for the amber robe and the pnrple 
hyacinths. I do not see them,, but the giant with 
head above the common herd fixes his eyes on a 
distant door, and then I know that they are coming. 
Long before they are in view he has made two 
stiddes, and sits beside me like Alexander smitten 
with some new captive. 

^' How have you got on, Sebastian ? '^ 

^^ Badly. That little plump partridge does not 
know her steps. She flutters right into one's waist- 
coat and thinks that's dancing.'' 

'^ What have you done with her ? " I ask. 

"I saw Hammet greedy to devour her, so I 
handed her over to him. I am not a dog in the 
manger." 

I know Paul and Hester are very near. I do 
not look up, but the colour rushes to my face in a 
hot race, then goes back, and I fade into snow. 

'' What is the next dance ? " Paul says to me. 

There is a ball in my throat ; it rises higher as I 
try to speak and chokes me, so I wisely keep silent. 
He takes the programme from my unresisting 
hand. 

^* Oh, I see it is a waltz. Will you dance it with 
me, Coralie ? " 

" Thanks, no ; I cannot." 

The ball has subsided for a moment, but starts 
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np again now with three other balls bigger and 
wickeder than itself. 

" You cannot ! Why, then ? '' 

" I am engaged/' 

My lips are very dry. I swallow all four balls 
with an immense effort, and keep my countenance 
like a stoic's. My Alexander is watching me with 
grim satis&ction ; his swivel eye rolls about with 
enjoyment. 

" Engaged ! " says Hester, peering over PauFs 
shoulder. "I think you are making a mistake. 
There is no one's name in your programme against 
the waltz." 

How dare she interfere ? I flame up like a 
sudden volcano ; those demon balls fly from my 
rage and leave my throat clear as a trumpet. 

" I am making no mistake. I am engaged to 
your brother for all the waltzes.'' 

''What if he should forget that light promise? 
What if he should never come ? " My heart whispers 
this, and back sweeps one choking ball and rises 
slowly ; but I fight the little fiend valiantly, and he 
flees again. 

*' For all the waltzes ! " repeats Paul. '^ Then 
he will not grumble at your giving me one, Coralie. 
I have not danced with you once to-night." 

I choke again, this time very badly. But my 
good giant comes to my rescue. 
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^'Tou have hardly had time/' he says. '^You 
have sat out so many dances^ botanising in the con- 
servatory and moralising in the library/^ 

" I think each time I found you similarly occu- 
pied/' Paul retorts in his grim way. ^^ I am waiting 
for your answer, Coralie.'^ 

I do not say: "Twenty times to-night you have 
passed me like a stranger, twenty times you might 
have asked me to dance and did not, and now you 
come at Hester's orders and advice to give me one 
cold dance lest the world should mark your rude- 
ness.'' But I feel all this, and my indignation 
sweeps down all relenting. 

" I think I have given you an answer. I have 
said I was engaged." 

" I shall not be able to ask you again," Paul 
resumes after a second's pause — a second in which 
anger and wonder flash into his eyes. "I am going 
away immediately after this dance." 

" Are you ? Yes, so I heard. I wish you a 
pleasant journey." 

A moment's blank silence ; the sunflower nearly 
laughs in it, but checks himself politely with enjoy- 
ment revelling in his eyes and rustling in his hair. 
The strains of II Bcbdo swim into the blank now ; 
the band plays two bars and stops for dancers to 
place themselves. 

" If Ivan is engaged to you for this waltz, it is 
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odd he does not make his appearance/' remarks 
Hester^ her handsome eyes blazing, her handsome 
nose hooked and wrathful. 

''If he forgets the engagement, I don't/' I return 
coolly; ''and I daresay he will be here in good 
time." 

"I'll go and hunt him up for you," cries the 
giant cheerfully. " He can't have forgotten ; he is 
detained somewhere, no doubt. Ta ! ta ! Lermit, if 
I don't see you again. But you had better stop a 
day or two and see the race coming off between me 
and Miss Luttrell. It is all settled now. She is 
going to ride Jilt against my Catamaran. I am in 
for a thou, on it." 

He goes off scintillating with glee, soaked 
through and through with the joy the jealous feel 
when they have hurt a rival. 

"That tall simpleton's story is not true, of 
course ? " Paul says, more to Hester than to 
me. 

" True ? " she answers scornfully. " It is mere 
tall talking. It is useless to heed him. I should 
have been put into a consumption long ago if I had 
fretted at Sebastian Desmond's folly." 

Lady Sara had long left us ; we three are standing 
alone at the deserted end of the ball-room. 

" It is neither tall talking nor folly," I say in a 
voice which quivers in spite of all my efforts to make 
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it calm ; " it is quite true. We have agreed to ride 
this race/^ 

A blank, settled, cold look comes over Hester^s 
face. I really believe she is contemplating the 
chance of my being killed, and some feeling in her 
is battling with her anger at my daring to shake 
her influence with Mr. Desmond and her brother. 

" Coralie, you cannot be so mad, so reckless, so 
utterly lost to all womanly modesty as to do this 
wild thing ? " Paul ejaculates slowly, in a tone full 
of wonder, even of dismay. 

If Hester had not been standing by his side, if 
the memory of her boast that she would stop ^uy 
folly to " oblige ^' him had not been burning in my 
soul, I should have given way, for at this moment 
it seems to me a small thing to annoy Paul. More 
than this, it seems a great thing, a huge, shadowy 
horror, to risk my life noWy when by living I may 
bring within my grasp such a revenge as angels 
dream of — to heap benefits and riches on those 
hands that have wounded me. 

I turn away and^give him never a word. 

'^ You will not do it ? ^^ he says more pleadingly. 
'^ Coralie ! you will not ? '^ 

Hester touches him on the arm. He turns. 
Their eyes meet. What is it hers say ? I know 
not, but his tone alters, his outstretched hand drops 
down. 
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'* Bemember, I have known you all your life. 
I cannot but feel an interest in your welfare. 
Strangers may desire the excitement of seeing 
you kill yourself^ but I advise you not to gratify 
them.'' 

" I am not afraid of the risk. I believe I can 
ride,'' I answer coldly. 

That look between them has cured all my soft- 
ness. 

''And you mean to do it ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

The strains of the waltz float out again, there is 
a rustling of robes, the sound of gliding feet. 

."And I mean to dance with you/^ Paul says, 
with resolution white on his face. " Your partner 
does not claim you, so I have the right." 

He throws his arm around me as he speaks, and 
tries to step forward ; but I hold back, and strive 
with frantic haste to free myself from his touch. 

'' Let me go ! " I say in a voice faint with 
passion, and civil even from the very intensity of 
my determination. '' I do not wish to dance with 
you." 

His arm drops. We stand confronting each 
other, both with white faces and eyes full of pain. 

Paul is the first to laugh. 

" Not even H Bado ? " he says, *' the sweetest 
thing on earth ! " 
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" Not with you/' I answer, in a gay, mocking 
tone. " It would be so out of place/^ 

" It would indeed/^ Hester says gravely. 

A cloud falls over PauFs face. He shakes it ofE, 
and approaches me again. 

^' Come, Coralie,^^ he says, in a tone half banter, 
half serious, "change your mind before it is too 
late. This is my only chance of bidding you fare- 
well. It is my fancy to dance a good-bye.^^ 

" Dance it with Miss Homeck then, not with 
me,^' I laugh out. 

" Homeck will be here in a minute,'^ cries the 
giant^s voice, " and meanwhile you are to accept me 
«,s a substitute, he says. Will you ? '' 

" Very pleased to do so,^^ I return with my best 
smile. And forthwith I retire inside his big arm, 
and we stand waiting to strike in when the waltz 
changes. 

*' Homeck is hooked by a big dowager to fetch 
her wine,^^ Mr. Desmond explains as he tightens his 
hold of my small frame. 

" If Homeck sends a substitute I think I shall 
do as well as you, Desmond, especially as I asked 
Coralie just now to dance this with me.^^ 

Paul says this in a voice which vibrates in my 
ear, and makes my heart quiver; yet I have 
suffered too much at his hands to-night to quail 
and give way now to a wish of his, which was in 
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jEact dictated by Hester. So as Mr. Desmond 
makes a movement to withdraw his arm from my 
waist, I press the breadth of a shadow nearer to 
him. 

" All right, Lermit/^ he returns, " but I think 
we should let the lady choose. That will be the 
correct thing.^' 

" I suppose it will. Well, Coralie, think before 
you decide ; remember this is good-bye as well as 
waltzing.^^ 

"Fll say the good-bye to you, and Fll do the 
waltzing with Mr. Desmond.^' 

I place my hand on my giant^s shoulder, and 
we whirl and whirl and fly the very instant I have 
spoken. It was a waltz to be remembered. Every 
inch of my partner^s huge frame is charged with 
the electricity of a delicious malice. I, too, am 
scintillating with a cruel joy. So our hearts are 
beating in unison, and our feet do not tire. During 
these few mad moments I am glad to feel the pres- 
sure of his arm, I am glad to lay my head with 
ostentatious confidingness on his shoulder. I half 
wish he could really love me, and that I could take 
the gift of his honest heart without a pang. 

At last we stop to breathe. 

'^ I was so afraid you would give in,^^ he says ; 
^'Lermit was so persistent, so resolved to oblige 
Miss Homeck by dancing this one dance with you. 

VOL. II. K 
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" And I was equally resolved I would not gratify 
her/^ 

^' I suppose it was for her sake, to save appear- 
ances. They have danced together at least ten. 
times to-night/^ 

^' No, not so often as that, but still often enough 
to be remarked/^ 

'^ There they go again,'' he says, " spinning like 
two dervishes/' 

I turn and glance at them. How big her nose 
looks ! it throws a shadow on the wall as she passes. 

^'Here's Homeck looking for you," cries Mr. 
Desmond. ^' I am awfully sorry to lose you. But 
you'll give me the after-supper galop ? " 

I say ^^Yes," and then dance away with Sir 
Ivan. I am spiritless now. I grow giddy and 
weary, and we stand out half the time and talk. 

I tell him now how much I want to see Mr. 
Linton, and he promises to ride with me to-morrow 
to his house. 

The music ceases. I walk up and down with Sir 
Ivan, with eyes searching everywhere for Paul. He 
is gone ! and Hester is standing alone beneath the 
full light of the chandelier, resplendent in beauty 
and triumph. Her eyes smile as they fall on me. • 

^' Have you seen Mr. Lermit ? " she says to her 
brother. " He is just gone. ' He had not time to 
stay to supper.' 



}) 
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" He could have stayed quite well/' returns Sir 
Ivan. ^^An hour hence he would still have time 
to catch the train. I am sorry he has hurried off 
so foolishly .'' 

I do not utter a word, and I keep my face calm 
and unmoved as a rock. 

Two great doors are opened suddenly ; a blaze 
of light streams upon us. 

'^ I must convoy Lady Sara/' Sir Ivan says 
somewhat dolefully, " but I will come back for you. 
Wait here for me.'' 

I sit down where he places me and watch him 
go, but I do not await his return. When all the 
guests have streamed into the billiard-room, where 
supper is laid, I creep softly away to my own room. 
I throw myself upon my knees by a big chair and 
-cry foolishly like a child. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It is terrible to lose faith, to grope and wander in a 
dark world with the one staff gone on which we 
liad leaned, the one light quenched in which we had 
trusted. Yet such times of terror come to most of 
us — times when we speak as the fool speakoth — 
'^ Tush ! God careth not, neither doth He regard ! '' 
times when we cannot say as Job did : " Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust Him.^^ 

No, our trust is broken, we jfind we have been 
clinging to a delusion, we have been satisfying our 
souls with shadows. There is still a God in the 
universe, but not One who regardeth the cry of a 
poor crushed insect, not One who can trouble His 
throne to right the wrong of a poor worm. That 
He would ever do this is our fancy, our vain fancy ; 
this is the snare that entangles our feet, this is the 
false light that leads us astray ; then we fall into 
the Slough of Despond, and all the forces in this 
great universe seem to fall upon us and crush us. 
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It is a dreadful hour for the soul when we have 
to say to our own hearts : " It is useless to pray/' 

The desire of our eyes is taken from us, and 
with the shattered idol lies our dead and broken 
faith. Not yet can we rise from the ashes of our 
desolation, and behold the rainbow of hope in the 
cloud, not yet can we say : " Thy will be done/' 

And it is well that God's will should be done ; 
it is well that prayer, some kind of prayer, is use- 
less. If, instead of being governed by the un- 
changeable laws of God, this universe were at the 
mercy of human prayer, what a horrible chaos 
would be the result ! We are not fit to hold a 
single force of God's at our will. Well is it for us 
that the storm will not cease at our cry, the whirl- 
wind will not stay his course, nor the sea his waves 
even for the shriek of the drowning. It is hard for 
him who is overwhelmed, and when the flood covers 
us who is he that has faith to meet it ? 

Mine died away in my soul as I knelt weeping 
in bitterness and cold grief. Vainly I strove to 
repeat words that would not comfort me : 

"God is a Father to the fatherless." "An 
ever-ready help in time of trouble." "He de- 
fendeth the cause of the poor." 

" No ! no ! " I cried passionately. " Everywhere 
the poor sufEer wrong, and oppression, and misery, 
everywhere the defenceless orphan is a prey, every- 
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where it is the rich only who have help in time of 
trouble ; the poor 'fight with their anguish alone/^ 
And I felt very poor, very lonely. I looked back 
upon my life, and saw myself always the victim of 
some adverse fate. First, my father, whom I do 
but dimly remember, was taken away suddenly — 
dreadfully ; then I saw my mother die slowly. In 
the gloom I bring now her pale stricken look before 
my eyes, I see her grief -worn face with some new 
pain and wonder growing on it daily tiU she dies ; 
again I hear her last words, I cling to her hand for 
the last time. 

Tears blur the vision. I stop, and take up the 
thread of my life again at Warfield, where once more 
I am left orphaned and defenceless. Mr. Lermit is 
dead, and Paul is the only friend that remains to 
me on earth. And now he is gone. I weep, not 
for lost love alone, not for quenched hope, and 
youthful passion shghted, but for this long dear 
friendship cast aside, this tearing up of old feelings 
that for years had grown and been garnered in my 
heart. To fling away now this rooted affection as a 
weed that was poisoning my life, that was the 
horror. I start up from my knees at the thought, 
and pace my room hurriedly. 

Yes, it must be done. Each voice of honour, 
duty, shame, bids me do it quickly. He belongs, 
heart and soul, to another woman ; she holds him 
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with a strong liand; she will not bear even the 
falling of my shadow between her and him. The 
scar of our old friendship still on his heart frets 
her, she is effacing it with smooth words, she is 
filling his mind with other thoughts, other feelings 
towards me, she is cunningly defacing my image. 
And I am helping her. I can see it now. I have 
been playing into her hands blindly. 

Well, I do not care. I will go on as recklessly 
as even she could wish. If he will not love me he 
shall hate me. He is trying now to offer me some 
faint sympathy, some pretence of interest in my 
fate. I will have none of these. I cannot endure 
to take these dead semblances ' at his hands, while 
she has the living reality of his love. Let him give 
me nothing, since he will not give me all. 

What a mockery they seem to me ! this pretence 
of anxiety, this pale, cold, dead image of friendli- 
ness given in the careless counsel : " Do not kiU 
yourself for the excitement of strangers. I have 
known you all your life. I advise you not.^^ 

He says this who forsakes me — ^he, who goes 
out into the free world happy in his life, his love, 
his liberty, while I go back to my prison, to suffer, 
perhaps to die. It might be a better fate to die in 
this foolish, mad race than to die in Mr. Mawditt's 
grip. But Paul does not think so. To him, if a 
woman perishes quietly, obscurely, silently, she 
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dies well, as lie would liave her live. He has not 
read what I have seen on Mr. Mawditt^s face. 

As I come to this thought in my reverie I 
wring my hands, and walk to and fro wildly like 
Bome poor hunted creature driven at bay. 

" Paul, who was my only friend, my one single 
defence,^^ I say to myself in agony, "why has 
Providence and a woman taken him from me ? 
She has so many friends, I but this one. Does she 
know how cruel she is ? Does he know it ? Does 
he know I return to Warfield without shield or 
buckler, without sword or spear ? Oh, I am going 
mad ! '' 

I rush to the window and fling it wide open, 
and the cool air touches my hot, tear-stained face 
with a balmy, refreshing breath. The scent of 
violets and the faint odour of pale primroses come 
to me in snatches, uncertainly, as though the breeze 
which wafted them hither carried them covetously 
away again. Overhead the stars shine dimly in a 
soft sky shrouded in a veil of mist, which trails 
downwards to the very earth, and lies along the 
ground — a visible darkness, filmy, opaque, covering 
all things, hiding each tree from its fellow tree, 
hanging like a curtain between bush and bush, and 
flowing like a dusky garment over grass and flower. 

The west wind is full of tears not yet falling, 
poft warm tears which refresh and do not chill. 
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Every scented flower lifts a perfumed head and 
watches for the rain, every spear of grass — thirsty 
blades all — ^rustles against his fellow and whispers 
of the coming drink j every expectant bud opens a 
sly leaf and peeps out upon the black trailing robe 
of the soft night. 

I stand at the window and drink in the rushing 
sound of the coming rain ; I gather to my bosom 
the little zephyrs that come and go in feather gusts 
with stolen scent of flowers on their wings. I lift 
my face to the veiled sky and let the unfathomable 
mystery of the stars fall into my poor human eyes, 
which can scarce raise themselves for a moment 
from the earth. 

All this comforts and soothes my vexed soul. I 
yearn to be nearer to all this peace. I yearn for 
the sweet arms of earth and sky to hold me close. 
I want the soft air of the night all around me. I 
want the fresh cool dew of grass and flowers to 
bathe my spirit in. Like a child, I long to hold aU 
this peace and beauty in my very hands, and press 
it to face and heart. 

I step out from the open window; I leave the 
hot firelight and heavy air of my room behind me. 
Led by the instinct which craves to find rest in the 
free soft breath of night, I descend the steps and 
hold out longing hands and arms to the fragrant 
darkness. 
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I am glad to be free of walls, and windows, and 
ceilings that cramp the brain ; yet there is a wall 
around me here, a sweet, soft wall of mist, which, 
unlike those of stone, brings a sense of liberty and 
largeness with it as I walk through it and in it, 
breathing peaceful breaths of thankfulness. I 
laugh softly at the darkness, it is so beautiful, and 
I gather it in with sweeping arms and hold it on 
my hot heart till its troubled beats grow calm. I 
stoop and press my hands on the cool grass, and 
then kiss the dew from my fingers. I reach a great 
myrtle-bush, and put my foolish arms all about it 
fondly, and lean my flushed face down upon its 
fragrant leaves and branches in childish ecstasy. 

It was silly as the prayer of the little child who 
asked God to make him a throne of gold, all butter- 
cups, to sit upon in heayen; and if he must have 
pearls for the floor of his room, might they be made 
of daisies ? 

I am like that child. The yellow glory of the 
fields is brighter to me than gold, and the pink- 
eyed pearly star which God^s hand has sprinkled on 
the meadows pleases my sight more than the sheen 
of jewels. 

I am very foolish, but I am happier out here in 
this soft dark loneliness than I was in the ball-room, 
and my infantine joy in all this beauty has healed 
my spirit of its unbelief and its sick unrest. 
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Ah, the unrest came back to me in a strange 
way. I was walking softly towards the balcony- 
steps leading to my room, holding the train of my 
pretty dress npon my arm to save it from the dew, 
when, in the midst of the darkness, I heard a man^s 
step. 

I stood still and felt my heart beat fast, and 
listened intently, but except the soft rush of the 
wind and the faint rustle of evergreen leaves, there 
was not a sound upon the night air. The music and 
the dancers, the lights and the noise, were all on the 
other side of the castle. Eeassured, I walked on 
faster, and longed for a little light. My fire had 
died down, my window was in blank darkness ; on 
either side my path the trees that I could touch 
were invisible ; if I stretched out my hand I could 
not see it. The mist had thickened into palpable 
darkness, and, like the cloud which troubled the 
Egyptians, it stood frowningly between me and my 
refuge. But I knew my path, and I hurried on. I 
was close upon the steps, I put forth my hand 
gropingly to clasp the balustrade, when again a 
tread — which I knew was not a woman^s — ^fell upon 
my ear. With arm still outstretched I listened, and 
heard the quick pant of my own breathing, and in 
the distance the noise of wheels and the beat, beat 
of horses^ feet echoing among the hills of the great 
park. Nothing more ? Yes, a man^s step again. 
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nearer this time; and somewhat tremblingly, yet 
with no real fear, I ask in quick, low tones : 

"Who is there?'' 

I receive no answer. But just on the border of 
the darkness I see a dim figure, and before I can 
cry out strong arms are around me, straining me 
hurriedly, tightly to a great heart whose beating I 
can feel, and a kiss is laid upon my lips with a 
strength of passion of which my innocent girl-soul 
has neverj dreamed. I am one painful blush as I 
free myself in haste and trembling, and with I know 
not what in angry, incoherent words. 

'^How dare you? how dare you?'' I hear 
myseK crying in a weeping voice. " Who are 
you ? I wiU never forgive you ! Never, while I 
live!" 

Blank silence is all my answer — ^blank darkness 
is all I can see. Then fear and shame seize me and 
shake me from head to foot, every nerve thrills and 
trembles. Like a scared deer I fly up the steps, I 
burst the window open with both hands, then turn 
and fasten it, and fall headlong on the floor in 
hysterical laughter and tears. Amazed vexation is 
tingling like a fire in all my veins. At last I sit up 
disconsol3.tely, and tear the roses from my hair and 
tumble it all down about my face to hide it. For 
even here in darkness I am afraid of my poor dese- 
crated visage being seen, I am afraid myself to 
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tlunk of my shaking lips. The kiss is burning on 
them still. 

"I know it was not Paul I'' I cry to my- 
self as I rock to and fro bewildered. '^No, nor yet 
Mr. Desmond. Who was it ? oh, who was it ? I 
wish I could kill him. Good heavens ! it could 
not have been Charlie Mawditt ! '^ 

I dash the hair ofE my face now. I feel at this 
thought as though I could batter my poor counte- 
nance against the wall, but I refrain, for, after all, 
it is the only face I have, and I am very fond of it. 

Then I grow quieter. I tell myself I have to 
bear this thing that has happened to mo, and it is 
better to bear it patiently. So I try to do so, but I 
take the remembrance of it to my pillow, and hide 
my scorching face there in aching wonder till sleep 
brings forgetfulness. 



CHAPTER X. 

I AM conscious of a shy, new look on my face as 
I meet people in the morning. I have always been 
a fearless girl till now — too much, perhaps, of a 
child still for my years, but I feel changed to-day. 
There are three or four new men-guests staying in 
the house whom Sir Ivan had summoned by tele- 
gram to his impromptu baU. They are from a 
distance ; they would not have come for this alone; 
there is sport prepared for them and hunting in 
view. At present they are eating their breakfast, 
as if they looked on breakfast as a good meal. I 
glance shyly at them — I should not have been 
afraid of the biggest of them yesterday — and my 
questioning eyes scan vainly their hungry faces and 
the stout arms now so busily plying a manly knife 
and fork. Which of them was it ? 

One of them has a large reddish nose. I reject 
him instantly. That was not the nose that came 
down upon my countenance like a wolf on the fold. 
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Anotlier has long thin hands^ and arms on which 
his coat-sleeves hang like bags. Those were not 
the arms which held me as if — as if — well, as if they 
loved me. 

One — a very young man — ^has a small downy 
moustache and a wicked eye. I look at him quite 
gravely, ponderingly ; this wicked eye catches mine 
and smiles. 

"Do you want mustard ? " he says. 

I am the colour of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego when they came out of the fire. Yet I 
feel inclined to rise and denounce him, and cry, 
^' Thou art the man ! ^^ But I only say in a faint 
voice : 

" No, thanks.^' 

Mustard, indeed ! How excessively impertinent ! 
I should like to order him a week^s extra drill. 

"You are very silent this morning/^ Sir Ivan 
says ; " and you are eating nothing. Yet you ought 
to be excessively hungry, for you went supperless to 
bed.^' 

" I was so tired,'' I return in a voice which 
sounds in my own ears like the bleat of a very 
frightened lamb. 

The wicked eye is looking at me respectfully. 
He likes timidity, he looks on it as a sign of super- 
lative innocence. He does not know it arises in 
most cases from the acquisition of a little experi- 
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ence. I am so uncomfortable, so hot, I wisli lie ^ 
would not look at me, I wish someone would open 
the window. 

" Tired ! " Sir Ivan cries ; "well you do not look 
so this morning. You wear your roses still.^' 

I feel much more as if I were wearing the fiery 
garment that cut off Hercules in his bloom, and I 
hide my flaming face in my large breakfast-cup and 
drink scalding tea to put myself out. 

" I regret very much your fatigue last night, 
Miss Luttrell, for I was looking forward to the 
pleasure of dancing with you, I arrived very late, 
only just before supper, in fact/^ 

This is from the very young man with the old 
eyes. I feel bound to answer him something. 

'^ I — ^I do not think I saw you last night/^ I 
return bashfully. 

" No, but I saw you.'^ 

Eyes and mouth both smile, and he stretches out 
a stalwart arm for toast. 

" He was the man,^^ I say to myself, and my 
indignation gives me courage. 

^^ Where did you see me?^^ I ask a little 
defiantly. 

" I saw you first sitting disconsolately alone in 
the ball-room. I wanted very much to offer you 
my escort to the supper-table, but there was no 
one by to do the honours of an introduction, so I 
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refrained. I put you down, thougli, at once in my 
programme. Here you are.'^ 

He takes the crushed card from his pocket and 
hands it to me. 

'^ I do not see myself,^' I say, as I look down the 
list. 

^' Pardon me ; I did not know your name, 
remember.^^ 

And with this he points, and I read : 

" Ophelia — ^in white satin and roses.'^ 

Sir Ivan looks vexed. 

" That was a very bad hit, Madem; Miss Luttrell 
is not in the least like the love-lorn Ophelia. To pre- 
vent mistakes about names, 1^11 introduce you now. 
Miss Luttrell, Lord Madem.^' 

We give each other a slight nod, he cool as a 
priest at an auto-da-fe^ I hot as the victim. 

"Did you dance much?^^ I say, trying to throw 
out my little line carelessly. 

"No, very little. I did intend though to dance 
a great deal, but I was disappointed.^' 

This with a look at me. It is a pity he has 
such old eyes in his young head ; he would be hand- 
some but for this. 

"Then if you did not dance, what did you do V 
1 ask in a very shaky voice. 

He looks cunning, he smooths his downy 
moustache and smiles. 

VOL, n. L 
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'' Oh, I strolled about and did — ^nothing/' • 

Has Nebuchadnezzar ordered me to be cast into 
a fiery furnace, and am I there now, or am I only- 
dreaming of it ? 

''My dear, the fire is too much for you,^^ Lady 
Homeck says. '' I am sure you are sitting in a very 
uncomfortable place/' 

Good gracious ! yes, I am indeed. 

" Change with me,'' Sir lyan cries. 

He jumps up, and before I see what I am doings 
I find myself seated next Lord Madem. 

''An excellent exchange," he murmurs. "I 
hope you will feel more comfortable |here. Miss 
Luttrell. You were in very hot quarters just now." 

This is a conceited speech, but his voice is low 
and soft, his manner is a caress. All around him 
he throws out lines of electricity, which draw and 
attract and hold like grappling-irons. He is a sort 
of human devil-fish, and he is trying to annihilate 
me. I resist his fascinations stiffly. 

" Thanks. I am more comfortable here because 
nearer the window." 

He takes this answer, but does not believe in it. 
He thinks I have changed seats to be near him ; he 
pictures me to himself as perfectly delighted at my 
own manoeuvre. 

What a simpleton I was to think him young I 
What man is young nowadays ? 
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'^Tou like windows ? ^' he says. 

" Yes, and plenty of air J' 

We are comiag to it now, I tell myself, and I 
feel more like Balaam^s ass than any other creature 
I can remember. For I am at a dead stop, and yet 
I feel compelled to go on, and I am frightened into 
speech. 

'' Then you ought to be fond of gardening ? ^^ 

Oh, my goodness ! 

" Ought I ? But I am not fond of it at aU.'' 

" Not when you have a good gardener to help 
you ?^ It all depends on that.^' 

I flame and quiver. I am desperately angry and 
yet helpless. I begin to feel as if I were at his 
mercy and the hundred arms of the monster were 
all around me. 

What can I do ? Shall I blaze out into wrath 
before them all, or shall I hold my peace],? After 
aU I am not quite sure, so I had better be quiet. 

" I assure you I never did a day's gardening in 
my life/' I say tremulously. 

" Then you prefer, I suppose, a night's ramble 
in a garden to a day's work in it," and he laughs 
softly. 

I think him hateful. If I were an American 
girl I would call him out and shoot him. As I 
cannot do this I flash a look of mighty anger on 
him and tell a deliberate story. 

L 2 
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'' No, I don't ; I never tried it. I am too mncli 
afraid of snails and worms erer to Tentnre in a 
garden wben tlie son is gone/' 

He gives me a look — sncli an odd, impertinent, 
jon-nnderstand-me look — and then instantly clianges 
ilie conyersation. I soon find it is a cliange for the 
worse. 

'' Desmond, what did you do with yonrself last 
night after supper ? I never caught a glimpse of 
you again/' 

'' Do, my dear fellow ? I was hard at work for 
an hour, I handed fifty-six dowagers to their 
carriages, and watched their chariot- wheels 'depart- 
ing with bows and smiles. My neck and my lips 
are quite stifE to-day/' 

'^Why do you say fifty-six?" demands Miss 
Homeck. *^ Why not make the number your 
favourite four figures at once? " 

" One must be reasonable," responds the giant. 

''Which you never are/' And she positively 
smiles at him. 

My lord does not heed this by-play ; he is intent 
on some scheme of his own. 

" Now suppose we all give an account of our- 
selves," he says playfully, "and then compare notes. 
I doubt if Desmond's fifty-six bows won't be as 
innocent and unexaggerated a statement of facts as 
any. What do you say, Miss Horneck ? 
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" I am quite of your opinion/' she returns with 
careless ease. "I daresay, for instance, you can 
outdo him yourself/^ 

" Never mind me at present. Will you tell us 
why you did not dance after supper ? '' 

"1 had to see to the departure of a friend — 
friends, I mean^^ — she colours a little — ^^and when 
eturned to the ball-room dancing was over.'' 

" But you have not said where you were." 

Hester laughs, hesitates, then answers him. 

^^ I was in the library, where I wrote six letters, 
read three Punches, and beat mamma's cat, whom I 
found beneath the sofa with a little bundle of yellow 
feathers, once one of my dearest chickens." 

" I am outdone," observes the giant. 

^^You should not have beaten the cat, poor 
thing," remarks Lady Homeck softly — ^^ very unfair 
that." 

The ridiculous question as to everyone's pro- 
ceedings after supper passes on ; some absurd 
answers are given, some people try to be witty 
and fail, some attempt the mysterious, some the 
hyperbolical. At length the question reaches Lord 
Madern himself. 

" Disappointed of finding Ophelia," he says, ^^ I 
walked at midnight, like Hamlet, and, like him, saw 
the ghost." 

Lady Homeck is interested. 
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"How curions !'^ she says. ^^ People often 
assnre me they see ghosts here — ^poor people^ I 



mean/' 



" What sort of a ghost V' asks Hester. '' The 
Homeck ghost is a big black dog/' 

''Mine was not a dog, and it was all in white. 
Miss Luttrell, we haye come round to you. It is 
your turn to tell what you were doing/' 

I am desperately angry. I feel my face is 
colourless and my lips are shaking. I do not 
attempt to answer him. He looks frightened, and, 
rising suddenly, pushes back Ms chair with a great 
noise. 

''I think the comedy is played out," he says. 
" We won't ask you what you did. Miss Luttrell, 
for you can't beat my ghost, I am certain/' 

''Leaye the ghost alone, Mademl" Sir Ivan 
says savagely ; and at this Lord Madern turns and 
stares at me somewhat dismayed. 

All the party are breaking up and scattering; 
Sir Ivan begins to give directions in his hearty 
voice about coverts, rabbit-shooting, and dogs. In 
two minutes the room is cleared, then he comes up 
to my chair. 

'* You are not well this morning," he says. '' I 
never saw you so pale. You would like to give up 
this ride?" 
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" Oil no ! no ! ^^ I cry eagerly. '^ I want so mucli 
to see Mr. Linton/^ 

" Then when sliall I order the horses 1" 

" I can be ready in half an hour,'^ I answer. 

He opens the door for me as I go, and I catch 
the gaze of his honest eyes fixed on me in a strange 
way, half abashed and amdons. 

From the window of my room I behold Lord 
Madem slowly promenading the little garden with 
a cigar between his lips. I pull down my blind 
hastily and don my habit, but while I dress and 
muse my wrath kindles. This promenade before 
my window I look on as an intrusion, and the subtle 
aroma of the weed which comes stealing upon me 
fires me with indignation. 

I set my window open and walk out upon the 
little platform or balcony, and stand leaning on the 
railings. Lord Madem draws near and throws away 
his cigar. 

" I hope the smoke has not annoyed you. Miss 
Luttrell. What a convenient little staircase this, 
is ! It must make your room very pleasant. It is 
so delightful to get into a garden easily just when 
one likes.^^ 

"You thought so last night, I suppose ?" 

How my voice shakes ! I cling to the railings 
with both hands. 
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" Yes, I did ; I confess it/^ 

His answer strikes me like a blow, but it rouses 
my courage. I walk down the steps and straight 
up to him. 

'^Lord Madem, what am I to think of you? 
Your act last night was cowardly; your words to- 
day are insulting ! '' 

He gets quite pale. 

^^I scarcely understand you, Miss Luttrell." 

" My language is very plain. I am saying your 
allusions this morning to an occurrence for which 
you can offer me no excuse are a cruel repetition of 
insult.^' 

I turn away from him with eyes ablaze and 
cheeks flaming. 

"Stop!^' he cries, ^^I entreat you. Let me 
explain. Miss Luttrell, that last night when I 
stepped into the garden I had no thought of seeing 
you — ^no intention of playing the spy.^' 

"I have not accused you of that. Lord 
Madem.^^ 

" Then to what conduct of mine are you allud- 
ing in the harsh words you are applying to me. 
Miss Luttrell ?'' 

Strive as I may I cannot keep back my tears 
now, and for a moment he gets no reply. 

^^I am so sorry that my absurd references to 
that little event should have annoyed you to-day. 
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'Let us cease to think or speak of it. Your secret is 
quite safe with me/^ 

^^My secret!" I cry aghast. ^^You behaye 
with rudeness — brutal rudeness — ^to me, and then 
call the matter my secret! Lord Madem, I will 
not bear this ! " 

"I never behaved rudely to any lady. Miss 
Luttrell. I am exceedingly sorry that, through, 
being the innocent, inadvertent witness of your 
meeting with a person whom I suppose you esteem, 
I should have incurred your displeasure and called 
down upon myself terms which ^' 

'^ It was not you ?" I falter forth, and I feel my 
lips are growing dead white. 

" Is it possible you do not know who it was ?— 
is it possible you thought that I " 

He stops, for there is no need to ask these ques- 
tions ; my white, astonished face answers him. 

There is a garden-chair near, and he seats me 
on it, and stands by waiting until I can speak. 

^^ I am glad it was riot you, but I will never for- 
give him, whoever it was," I gasp out weepingly. 
"Who was it — do you know?" and I look up at 
him with streaming eyes. 

" I think I know, but you must excuse me from 
naming the gentleman. It was very dark. I may 
be mistaken. I should not be justified in giving 
words to a surmise, especially as you are so angry. 
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I should be to blame if I made you hate someone 
without a cause." 

I try to shake his resolve, but find it like ada- 
mant, and at length I give in. His share in my 
adyenture he explains, however, yery frankly. His 
room is beneath mine, and opens like mine on the 
garden. He was standing beneath the balcony 
quite out of my view when I approached, followed, 
he says, by a gentleman. Thinking immediately 
that his presence might not be agreeable, he 
stepped farther within the gloom, and saw what he 
took to be a tender leave-taking. 

^^ But my cry, my angry words, must have con- 
vinced you to the contrary,^' I say in an expostula- 
tory tone. 

"Pardon me; when you called out ^Who is 
there ?^ I thought you were speaking to me, and I 
withdrew within my door with all haste. I heard 
no other words of yours. You see, in my case it is 
a door, not a window, which opens from my room 
to the garden, and your voice did not penetrate it. 
Now do, pray, forget this occurrence until such 
time as the deHnquent makes his peace with you 
himself." 

I shake my head dolefully, and then we* both 
go round to the terrace where Sir Ivan is standing, 
whip in hand. Hester, with garden hat and gloves 
-on, is urging something in low rapid tones. 
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"I canH oblige you/' we hear Mm say. "I 
have quite made up my mind on the subject/' 

We are close by now, and Hester turns to 
me suddenly and beckons me to walk with her 
to a little distance. 

" Coralie, is this true ? Are you going to demean 
yourself to-morrow by riding a race with that 
harum-scarum Irishman ? '' 

*^ Yes ; the ground is to be marked out to-day. 
I do not see that I demean myself at all.'' 

I turn from her, but she holds me back. 

'^ Our feelings and opinions differ on the subject. 
At all events, you risk an accident." 

" I am not afraid, and your brother is not afraid 
to trust me with the life and limbs of his favourite 
horse. Jilt is of more consequence than I am. 
A girl is a much less valuable animal than, a horse 
nowadays." 

^^ Childish obstinacy ! " I hear her murmur as I 
walk away. 

" Anything for a sensation, even your life," she 
says as she reaches my side again. 

In another moment I am riding off with Sir 
Ivan. 



CHAPTER XI. 



€( 



Hesteb is in a rage about this bet of mine witli 
Desmond," Sir lyan says. " But I can^t help it ; 
I am not altogether under her thumb, and she'll 
haye to put up with it now. The fact is she likes 
the fellow still, and she is afraid of his getting into 
a scrape with his uncle.'' 

" Do you think she likes him ? I haye fancied 
lately she — she likes someone else.'' 

" I don't know who it can be, then. I hope 
you are not feeling nervous about this race. 
Desmond tells me you are quite bent on it, and 
it will be a case of mortal offence between you and 
me if I do not consent to it." 

^^ So it will. And I am not nervous. The only 
thing I fear is a crowd of gazers." 

"The ground marked out is to be all within 
the park. There will not be a soul present beyond 
the people of Horneck. The mare is in capital 
condition. I know you can ride her, and yet I 
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wish — ^yes, I do, honestly — I wish you would give 
this up/' 

^' I can't now/' I return hurriedly. '' Do not 
ask me. I will be so careful of Jilt." 

" As if I cared for that ! " he cries. ^^ I was 
thinking of you. What will become of me if you 
get a fall ? How shall I answer for it to — Mrs. 
Mawditt ? " 

" She would be rather glad if I were killed/' I 
answer, laughing. ^^And indeed there is no one 
at all to be sorry." 

" I should be," he says quietly. ^^ And so 
would Lermit." 

" You are mistaken there ; no one would care 
less than Paul Lermit. Why, last night he went 
away without even troubling himself to say good- 
bye." 

" Did he ? Oh, the poor fellow is under a cloud 
just now ; you must not notice these things." 

" If he were not under a cloud it would make 
no difference." 

My lip quivers J I bound on a dozen yards in 
advance. 

When Sir Ivan reaches me we ride some little 
way in silence, then he puts his hand on the pommel 
of my saddle. 

"Axe you in earnest?" 

'^ Quite/' I say bitterly. 
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"put Hester tells me it is only a mistake — only 
some falsehood, of Mr. Mawditt's which stands 
between you/' 

I flush up with wonder, then grow chill again. 

'' I know nothing of it. I cannot believe this is 
the case. Paul and I haye not been friends this 
long while.'' 

Sir Ivan seems to ponder on my words; his 
bridle hangs loose, his horse stumbles slightly. 

^^ Arrow is like myself, he scarcely knows the 
road he is going on. Miss Luttrell, I promised 
once to tell you something you had said. Shall I 
tell you now ? " 

^' Yes, if you will," I answer innocently. 

"You said in jest, ^I should like to make a 
conquest of Sir Ivan ! ' Suppose I were to say in 
earnest you had done so ? " 

I am silent, and crimson with dismay and pain. 

^^No, I will not say it," continues Sir Ivan, 
and his kind voice trembles. "I am not so 
selfish as to take advantage of the shadow lying 
between you and an attachment old as your own 
life. Hester has told me that I have no chance 
through your love, though I may have some through 
your pique ! " 

Hester again ! How I hate her at this minute ! 

"That is a chance I would not take," he con- 
tinues. " But in the time to come, if it is found 
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there is a barrier between you and old affections, 
and you feel you can turn to a new one, I shall 
hope then to try my chance/^ 

He seems to wait for an answer, but I have 
none to give him, for he has deliberately told mo 
he is not asking for my love now ; he is yielding 
me up to that ghost of Warfield — ^Paul Lermit's 
old affection. 

''You are right to be silent. Miss Luttrell,^^ ha 
says. " I could not expect a word from you now, 
and indeed I would not have it. I fear I. have 
been ungenerous. I fear you feel I have been 
taking advantage of the coldness between you and 
Lermit.'' 

" No ! no ! And I am not engaged to Paul. I 
never was engaged to him. He has never spoken 
a word of that kind to me.^' 

I am vehement in my disclaimer ; it seems so 
hard and bitter to me to be looked on as PaulV 
property when he does not move a finger to claim 
me. 

^^No, not engaged; I know that. There, wo 
will say no more. You must forget all this, and 
only give me a thought when no one else demanda 
it.^' 

This is definite. I cannot hurl myself at his 
head when he does not want me. Again my 
happiest, best chance of a real home slips from me» 
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Again is escape from Warfield cut off^ and all 
other fates, except the fate awaiting me there, 
thrust out of my reach. This time I feel aggrieved, 
and the anger I am cherishing against Hester passes 
on from her to Paul. As I look at Sir Ivan^s good, 
kind face, I feel these two have lost me an honest 
heart, and I am as bitter as Jonah beneath his 
withered gourd. 

" Dog in the manger,^ ^ I say to myself. ^^ Yes, 
Mr. Desmond was right. Paul is cold and 
selfish.^' 

The old rooted memories growing about my 
heart so long felt the touch of a withering finger 
that day, as I rode along by Sir Ivan^s side. 

We have reached now a long straggling common 
lying just outside the small town in which Mr. 
Linton lives. Here three or four dingy-looking 
tents are set up, with a tribe of ragged children, 
happy in dirt and liberty, playing around them. 

" This must be the gipsy encampment Hammet 
was speaking of," Sir Ivan says. 

And he and I check our horses, and make them 
stand still a moment as we look at the people. The 
men are weaving baskets, and do not stop from 
their work, but the women surround us in an 
instant, and chatter and coax for money in that 
way gipsies have of begging and not seeming to 
beg. 
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^^ All, my pretty young lady, is that you ? I 
told you we should meet again/^ 

This is my black-eyed friend, the swarthy queen 
who had paid me a visit at Warfield. I recognise 
her as she makes her way towards me, pushing the 
others aside as if I were her own peculiar property. 

^^Tou^ll let me teU your fortune, pretty lady, 
and the gentleman^s too ? It is the right gentleman 
this time, and a merry eye and a kind heart he has 
as ever beat '^ 

" No, no, I will not have my fortune told again. 
You cannot tell a true one. There is not a word of 
mine come to pass yet.^^ 

^^ Wait awhile, lady, and it will all come as Fve 
said. You^U give the poor gipsy something just for 
luck ? Your shawl brought me ill-luck, pretty lady. 
My daughter has been very ill.^^ 

^^ I am sorry for that, but I do not think my 
shawl did it.^' 

Sir Ivan, meanwhile, is finding it rather hard to 
defend himself against the sirens who are insisting 
on reading his fate. There is the noise of many 
tongues around him, and his own voice, above them 
all, is answering them good-humouredly. 

The woman comes close to my horse, pats it, and 
says : 

" You won't go back to Warfield, pretty lady V^ 

'' Yes, I return in a day or two.'' 

VOL. n. M 
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'' Better stay where you are/^ she resumes hur- 
riedly. " Mrs. Mawditt is very ill. Some of our 
people were at Warfield to-day, and heard the 
news.'' 

" I am very sorry for her if she is ill/' I answer 
carelessly. 

The woman looks at me keenly. 

"A serpent's lair is an iU resting-place for a 
bird, lady. You will rue it, if you return to War- 
field." 

Guessing she has some secret cause of her own 
for hatred towards Mr. Mawditt, I do not much 
heed her words. 

^' Here is something for your sick daughter," I 
say, opening my small purse and holding out a 
florin. 

To my surprise she waves it away. 

" She would be angry. I can't take any of 
your money for her. She is cared for, never fear. 
She does not want it. I'll have it for myself if you 
will." 

I drop the coin in her brown palm, and gather 
up my bridle to ride away, but she has her hand on 
it, and stops me. 

" If you must go back to Warfield, do not forget 
what I told you about the flower in the window. I 
shall see the sign, or someone will, and help will 
come somehow." 
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I shake the reins free of her grasp and join Sir 
Ivan, who has charged his tormentors at a hand 
gallop and scattered them. In another minute we 
are at Mr. Linton^ s. 

He comes to the door on hearing our voices, and 
the moment I see his pale, patient face I mark a 
new sorrow on it. 

^^ Before I ask you to alight, ^^ he says, ^' I "must 
tell you there is sickness in the house.^^ 

^^ I am not afraid,^' I answer ; " are you ? " 
And I turn to Sir Ivan. 

^^That depends upon what it is. I don^t 
think we^U risk your taking small-pox, for in- 
stance.^' 

" It is not that,'' Mr. Linton says ; " it is a little 
fever — ^not an infectious fever — ^and a great deal of 
weakness." 

He takes us into a parlour, scrupulously neat but 
rather chilly, and here Sir Ivan leaves us to talk 
while he strolls into the garden with a cigar. 

I explain eagerly all my trouble aibout the letter 
and my inability to answer it, as I had never read 
the contents. ' 

" I sent you the address of a lawyer," Mr. Linton 
says. *^ Will you write to him now, while you have 
freedom and power to do it ?" 

'^ No ; I have made up my mind to bear my fate 

and stay on at Warfield till ^" 

M 2 
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" Till your uncle returns from India ; yes, 
perhaps tliat will be wisest/^ 

It was not what I meant ; I was thinking of the 
search I had resolved to make at Warfield, but I 
would not speak of this to Mr. Linton. 

^^You have written to your uncle, of course ?^^ 
he says. 

"Yes, and I have told him to address to me 
here ; I knew you would let me do that. You wiU 
take care of any letter that may come ? ^ I should 
never get it if he directed it to Warfield.^^ 

"And what shall I do with your letter. Miss 
Coralie, if I cannot deliver it to you ?^^ 

I reflect a moment, and then say, " Send it or 
take it yourself to Lady Sara Bsdale. You will try 
first, of course, to put it into my hands ? ^^ 

" I will try in every possible way, my dear, rely 
on that. When may I expect a letter for you from 
India ?^' 

I had written to my uncle on the first night of 
my stay at Homeck, and, mindful of the dust- 
phantom^s prying eyes, I had not trusted her, but 
placed my letter in the Horneck post-bag myself. 
I count up the weeks now, and give Mr. Linton the 
date at which I hope for a reply. 

" It will be just eight weeks from this time.^^ 
. "And then, let us hope, you will be relieved 
from Mr. Mawditt^s unpleasant guardianship/^ Mr. 
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Linton says. '^ After all, it is a very little time to 
wait/^ 

True, it is a little time, but it may be long 
enough to kill me. I cannot help the shiver of 
foreboding, the deep sigh that escapes my lips. 

^^ You are cold ! '' Mr. Linton cries. ^^If you 
do not mind coming into the next room where 
Delia is sitting, you will find a good fire 
there.'' 

*^ Delia VI say in surprise. 

^^ Yes, my granddaughter. Ah, Miss Coralie, I 
cannot tell you all the trouble I am in. You re- 
member the old trouble about my son, perhaps ? '' 

^^ No, Mr. Linton ; I never heard it.'' 

" My dear, it was simply this : he made a vaga- 
bond of himself at nineteen, for the sake of a half- 
savage, handsome gipsy girl. He married her at a 
registry-office, and wandered about for three years. 
Then he came back to his mother and me, a dying 
man. He brought his httle child with him — we 
were half ashamed of it, Mrs. Linton and I — ^but 
she was a pretty little creature, and won her way 
with us. Before he died we promised him to be 
good to her, and we have kept our word." 

A look of pain came over the patient blind face, 
and he sighed deeply. 

*' My dear Miss Coralie, no one can teU what a 
source of trouble our love for that little child 
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becmie to us. Mrs. Tintfin is dead now — yes, I am 

Huaakial/' twisdog Iiis liands together — '^ dead, and 
ipued tins last great trooble. The poor chfldcoald 
not htip ity MJas ConUe. She had gipsy Uood in 
her — a wiidy wandesii^ Uood, irhidi wonld assert 
itedf at times. Again and again her mother 
decojed her away from us; sometimes she was 
away only a few weeks, sometimes it was months 
before we saw her face again. Always she came 
back ragged, nnt^ided, pitifal to see. I cannot ask 
yon to imagine all the grie^ the harror these 
absences caused my wife and me. At first we 
sought for the child frantical^ ; we got the aid of 
the police, we tried adr^rtisem^its, we offered 
rew»rda-aQ m yam. At length, just as we had 
learned patience, the little crea tur e woold be left at 
our door, or we shonld find her, like an elf, stolen 
back to her old place by the fire, or in her little bed 
crying fiercdy to h^self . It would take weeks to 
smooth the sayageness oat of her, and make her 
quiet and gmtle again. And it was bat laboor 
lost, for either the old yearning broke oat or h^r 
mother^s strong hand s^zed her, and we had the 
same sharp experience, the same sorrow, to suffer 
orer again. This went on tiQ the child was nearly 
twelre years old ; then a change came orer her, and 
she herself implored us to saye her from her mother 
and her mother's kin. We took erery precaation. 
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and guarded her with a love past speeoh^ but we 
woke one morning to find her gone.'' 

His voice broke, and I saw every line in his 
worn, patient face quivering with pained thought. 

^* She came back again surely ? '' I said 
eagerly. 

" Yes, Miss Coralie, but the kind heart she had 
tried so cruelly was broken then. My dear wife was 
dead and buried. It was nearly two years from the 
day the child fled till she came back to find nxy 
home lonely and empty. I had lost patience with 
her, and the gap had been so long this time that 
the wrench was over, and I had not the same love 
to give her now. She saw this, and ishe grew pale, 
ill, spiritless. The house was very dull, very silent. 
I cannot tell you how silent it was. In every room 
one heard the clock tick, and the shutting of a door 
startled like a cannon-shot. I know it was terrible 
for her. And one day she came into the room 
when I was playing my httle prgan here solemnly 
to myself, and flung herself upon her knees by my 
side. 

'^ * I think you hate me ! ' she said passionately. 

^^And then she fell into such a fit of fierce 
weeping that my heart bled for her. I lifted her ; 
I held her in my arms ; I soothed her as best I 
could. 

'' ' It was not my fault. They took me by 
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force,' slie said, hiding her face on my shoulder. 
' And I have killed poor mamma/ 

" This was the name she always gave her grand- 
mother. And as she spoke her heart swelled against 
my side, and seemed ready to burst, and her sobs 
broke forth piteously. 

^^ 'You can never forgive me,' she cried — 
'never !' 

" 'Yes, yes, I can, only you must promise not 
to wander away again.' 

" ' I can^t promise,' she cried in a voice of 
agony. 'They are always pulling at my heart- 
strings ; and the house is so dull, so sunless and 
stifling, I am going mad in it ! ' 

' You are ungrateful,' I said to her quietly. 
At this she looked at me in a wild way, and 
cast her arms about my neck. 

" ' Don't say that to me,' she sobbed. ' I can't 
bear it. My poor mother is so jealous, so wildly 
jealous, that I think she would kill me if I owned I 
stayed in this home with a willing heart. She is 
coming again for me soon ' — and her slight arms 
grew tight about my neck — ' and there is only one 
way to save me. Send me away to a foreign land, 
where I can have schooling, and let no one know 
where I am, not even your dearest friend.' 

" That is how it happened. Miss Coralie, that I 
sent Delia over to France, and she came home in a 
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few years a handsome, clever young lady. Then I 
thought I should have peace, and a good grandchild 
to comfort me in my old age ^^ — ^he passed his hand 
wearily over his brow with a heavy sigh — "but 
it has all happened differently to my hopes — 
yes, yes, very different. We^U say no more. It ia 
best not to talk of sorrow. The poor child is ill 
now. I must be gentle with her. Will you mind 
seeing her, Miss Coralie ? Perhaps it will do her 
good to hear a kind word from you, and see your 
blithe face.^^ 

" I will see her,^^ I answered. 

But my heart misgave me terribly. I felt sure 
she was the Delia I had seen in Ruby Viall^s 
cottage — the girl who had visited Warfield so 
strangely. 

" Where was she at school in France ? ^^ I asked, 
as I took Mr. Linton^s arm to lead him to his grand- 
child^s room. 

" She was at Dieppe, Miss Coralie ; that is no 
secret now.^' 

Dieppe ! Could it be that Hester was right ? 
Had that small-hearted spider, Charhe Mawditt, 
seen the girl there a year ago and poisoned her 
with his breath ? The thought made me hate him. 

"My dear, here is a young lady come to see 
you, one I have talked of often as a dear pupil of 
mine whom I have taught from childhood; and she 
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has a wonderful yoice. You would never forget it 
if you heard lier sing. It is Miss Luttrell/^ 

All this he says cheerfully^ with a half-smile^ 
and sightless eyes turned anxiously towards the girl 
to whom he speaks. She is reclining in a large 
arm-chair^ with pillows all around her^ and her wan 
white face is lying back on one, which is covered 
with a red shawl — my red shawl — against which 
her hair shows of Egyptian blackness, and her eye- 
brows seem arched ebony. 

As we enter her great black eyes flash at me in 
recognition, her face flushes sudden crimson, her 
frame trembles and quivers like some broken flower 
in the wind, she lifts her two wan hands imploringly 
and clasps them, as praying to me for silence. I 
answer her with a pitying look, and raise my finger 
to my lips. The blind man^s eyes are on us listen- 
ing with the old, patient, wistful look, and I feel as 
though I were guilty of treachery as I come for- 
ward and speak to Delia, as though she and I were 
entire strangers. 




CHAPTER XII. 

We talked on ordinary tilings^ her illness first, 
but even in speaking of this she fled swiftly 
away from the edge of any topic touching on 
Warfield, or the wild district of Exmoor, where I 
had seen her lying under the cruel care of old Ruby 
Viall. 

*' You are very weak still ?" I say to her inquir- 
ingly. 

^* Yes ; I cannot even stand yet. I fear it will 
be weeks before I shall walk about again.^^ 

There is an eager, feverish look in her eyes, and 
as mine meet them they fall with a little quiver of 
the lids. Unconsciously, vaguely, she is feeling 
that thrill of resolve inimical to her purpose which 
is now coursing through my nerves. 

''She knows where these papers are for 
which she is going to search," I say to myself. 
"I do not know, but then I shall have a fort- 
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night in advance, of her; the advantage is on 
my side/' 

" Not weeks^ my dear/' Mr. Linton says ; ^^ the 
doctor thinks you may take a drive in ten days/' 

" Yes/' I return, ^^ but that will not be walking, 
will it, Miss Linton ? I do not think you will be 
strong enough to walk for some time/' 

I try to speak kindly, but, in spite of my 
effort, there is a tiny thread of elation in my voice. 
Her wan face flushes, two burning spots rest upon 
her cheeks, her thin hands clench themselves in- 
voluntarily. 

" Some time, yes ; but I shall be well time enough. 
I am determined to be well. I am stronger every 
day/' 

'^ Yes, yes, darling," Mr. Linton says ; " but we 
must not try to get on too fast; we must be patient, 
must we not. Miss Coralie ?" 

The girl gives me a look of fire; she tries to 
read my soul. 

" Oh, this patience kills me ! " she says, leaning 
back her tired head on the pillow. "Are you patient. 
Miss Luttrell ? " 

'^Not very. But I am obliged to practise patience 
notwithstanding." 

"Ah yes, Delia darling. Miss Coralie has not 
such a happy home as you, rich as it is." . 
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" But you are away from — ^from Warfield now ?'' 
she says eagerly. 

" Yes, but I am soon going back to it/^ 

^' How soon ? — ^in a month ? '^ 

I have not the heart to answer her and say, ^' I 
am going back to-morrow/' Perchance the act 
she is contemplating is wicked — she is yearning to 
commit some great wrong, but she thinks it will 
purchase her happiness, and, weak as she is now, I 
am not cruel enough to dash her sinful hope to the 
ground. 

In less than a month,'' I say softly. 
And you are happy where you are, Miss 
Luttrell?" 

" Yes, very." 

^^ Then you ought to stay there. Persuade her 
to stay, grandad." 

And she takes Mr. Linton's hand and fondles 
it. 

" How much less than a month, Miss Luttrell ?" 

I am spared the pain of replying, for Sir Ivan 
comes to the door. 

" Is your business finished ? I think we ought 
to get home now." 

" Yes ; I am quite ready." 

'^ Then I will order the horses." 

And he goes away, Mr. Linton with him. Delia's 
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eyes follow them till the door is closed, then she 
turns to me feverishly. 

^' Thank you for not saying you had seen me 
before. It would grieve my grandfather to know I 
had been so ill-cared for. I remember your face at 
the cottage, though I was very ill that day. I was 
delirious. You must not heed anything I said/^ 

'' Must I not ? Was it all delirium ?'' 

'^ I think it was. What was it I said ?'' And 
she bends forward eagerly. 

" You took me for a ghost/^ I return evasively. 

"Ah yes, and you explained to me — ^yes, I 
remember. That was the beginning of my fever, 
you know, my wandering to Warfield.'^ 

" Was it ? That was strange.^^ 

"Yes, I ^ thought ^^ — she passes her hand over 
her eyes and speaks slowly — "I thought I should 
find my mother there. She is only a poor wanderer. 
She often appoints meetings with me at odd, lonely 
places. We care for each other, though she is but 
an outcast, and people are always trying to separate 
us and make me ashamed of her. But I am not^^ — 
no, I am not ashamed of her ! Would you be 
ashamed of your mother. Miss Luttrell, if you were 

me?'' 

She flings her hair back from her* face and sits 
upright, looking a little wildly at me. At this 
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moment I sympathise with her. The account she 
has given of her visit to Warfield is a lie, but what 
she says of her mother is true, and it speaks to my 
heart, for people try to make me, too, ashamed of 
my mother. 

" Certainly not,^' I answer sttirdily. " I would 
always be tender to her; but then you must re- 
. member, too, how much you owe to Mr. Linton/' 

Her eyes are closed thitough weariness or the 
weakness of excitement, and two large tears well 
slowly through their long lashes and drop on her 
burning cheeks. She wipes them hurriedly. 

^' Yes, I owe him everything — and I am making 
such an ungrateful return. Oh ! what shall I 
do ? what shall I do ? If I could only get well 
directly ! '' 

She sinks back again, and I, unwilling to 
weary her, do not speak. But she is too excited 
for quiet. 

" Miss Luttrell ! my grandfather is very proud 
in his way ; you will not shock his prejudices, you 
will not name old Ruby Viall to him, will you ? '' 

I give her my promise, and then she says : 

^^ I wish you had never seen her. Miss Luttrell. 
I am ashamed of old Euby. She is so selfish, 
so wicked. She would do anything for money. 
She was bom a gipsy, but she married a man who 
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rented a field or two; that made her proud'' — ^the 
girl laughs as she speaks — " and her covetoasness 
and avarice have grown on her dreadfully. She is 
very old/* 

" And she is your grandmother ? " 

'^ No, my great-grandmother ; her daughter ran 
away and joined the gipsies, and became my 
mother's mother. You see I have very bad blood 
in me " — she laughs bitterly — '^ I must not expect 
— no, I must not expect much happiness." 

Her weary flushed face, her hands wrung 
together tightly, tell of some secret grief. I 
cannot speak a word of comfort because of the 
strange feeling I have of my presence being dis- 
tasteful to her, and because of the foreboding in 
my heart that I shall be the cause of bringing 
deeper sorrow on her life. 

" I tire you," she says, " talking of myself. 
How happy you must be at Castle Horneck, Miss 
Luttrell ! I wonder you wish to go back to 
Warfield. But you will not go yet — not for a month, 
you said ? " 

Her large black eyes rest on me mournfully, 
longing to see an affirmative on my face, but I 
fence with her question and put it back. All through 
this interview we have doubted each the other, 
and wondered at each other, and have not dared 
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to give frank question and frank answer. She is 
not sure of what she said at the cottage in her 
fever, so fears to speak of it, and I, marvelling at 
what that knowledge may be which she holds so 
closely, am nevertheless careful to ask her nothing, 
feeling sure I should be but playing into the 
enemy^s hands. 

When I rise to go I would have offered her my 
hand, but my quick glance sees she dreads a touch 
of mine, and her wan fingers are busy adjusting her 
shawl. 

" Good-bye, Miss Linton. I hope we shall meet 
again when you are better.^^ 

She tries to smile. 

^^ Thank you. My first drive shall be to Castle 
Horneck. Grandfather has to look at the organ 
there ; perhaps I shall see you then.^' 

^^A handsome girl," Sir Ivan says as we are 
riding home, '^but she has such restless eyes, and 
an odd gipsy look about her face.^^ 

In the afternoon there is a preliminary gallop 
over the ground of the coming steeplechase. Jilt 
and I acquit ourselves well; Mr. Desmond is a 
heavy weight even for his big Irish horse; the 
betting is in my favour. Hester stands by, with 
her indignant ndse growing red in the cold wind, 
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and her handsome eyes looking steady contempt 
at the whole proceeding. She has enlisted Lord 
Madern on her side. As we ride slowly home 
he informs me he does not approve of steeple- 
chasing as an amusement for women^ and a fast 
young lady is a creature very abhorrent to his 
manly mind. 

Does he wish me to think he says this in the 
superiority of his innocence, or is it because he 
looks on fastness as a masculine prerogative, and 
he fancies I am trenching on male rights ? 

I have not found myself endowed with much 
liberty yet, neither does it appear to me that my 
rights, if I have any, are much considered. I am 
" cabined, cribbed, confined,'^ and snubbed at all 
times. I have neither wealth, position, profession, 
nor freedom: these all belong to man. Surely I 
may for once, timidly and with infinite flutterings 
of the heart, ride over two miles of ground, 
even though this ride be called a steeplechase. It is 
only a sort of protest of mine, an outburst against 
hypocrisy and tyranny. I cannot help it if I am 
not understood. Those who have suffered as I 
have will understand and be sorry. 

^^Do you think it fast if ladies hunt?^^ I ask 
of Lord Madern as I look into his young face and 
meet his wicked old eyes. 
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" Not at all. A great many ladies hunt/^ and 
'he strings up a long list of grand names from the 
Peerage, and sings praises over them glibly. 

''Well, and in hunting a lady has to jump 
hedges and fences as* in a steeplechase, so the 
fastness consists only in the name.^' 

" And in the publicity,^^ says Hester, '' and the 
bets and the mannish air there is about it altogether/' 

" And one likes to see women so very feminine,'* 
observes my lord. " One is pained to have the 
least delicacy brushed away. A woman should 
never permit the smallest approach to masculinity 
in her acts or her appearance.^' 

I look at Hester's handsome hooked nose and 
her brilliant, powerful beauty, and wonder which of 
us two is most like a man — she or I ? I wonder 
which of us would rule and govern and manoeuvre 
to get her own way — she or I ? Her husband 
will be henpecked, though her theory is that man 
should rule. Mine will find me very weak in 
presence, very willing to be guided, though my 
abstract principles of justice make me believe that 
I am not his slave or his chattel. 

I would ride this race if a thousand such men 
as Lord Madem withstood me. He has his liberty 
always. I only draw a free breath at times. And 
I am going back to prison to-morrow. 

N 2 
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In my own room I lean my head upon my hands 
and return in spirit to Warfield. I see the aching 
weariness of my days, the fear of the long nights. 
I feel slowly, inch by inch, the crushing tyranny 
which will wear away my young life; and I mean 
to suffer it all for Paul's sake, and win back his 
inheritance from the Mawditt clutch. 

The thought rouses me to action. I have this 
morning received a letter from Lady Sara, in which 
she tells me how I shall convey the papers to 
her if I succeed in my search. She gives me 
minute directions how to act. I learn them all 
by heart and bum the letter. I dare not take it to 
Warfield. 

She has also sent me by her messenger a little 
packet containing twenty sovereigns. 

'^You may need money," she says, "to bribe 
with. Bribery is fair in such a case.'' 

She does not say I may need it also for flight, 
but I know she has thought of this. It is well she 
has sent gold. I could not have changed a note 
easily. My difficulty now will be to hide my un- 
usual wealth from the keen eyes of the dust- 
phantom. She would see it in my trunk; she 
would find it in my desk. Mr. Mawditt does not 
hesitate at false keys, so I must think of safer 
places. At last I hit upon a plan. 
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I have a huge piece of india-rabber, a piece so 
big that it has often excited PauPs ridicule, and in 
the old days when he patronised and teased alter- 
nately he sometimes made a football of it, and 
sometimes a target. I cut slits in this treasure 
now, and insert therein eight sovereigns; then I 
warm my india-rubber thoroughly by the fire, and, 
lo ! it is a close compact piece, with no suspicion of 
gold about it except its weight. I must trust to the 
innocent, unsuspicious look of my new purse to 
carry off its guilty heaviness. I toss it up ; I knock 
it about; there is not the least noise or chink of 
money in it anywhere. It is as whole and sound 
a piece of india-rubber as anyone would wish to see* 

I have twelve sovereigns still to hide. I look 
around and ponder. Then I make up my mind to 
take a violent fancy to the pincushion on my toilet- 
table and beg it of Lady Homeck. Eaiowing she 
will give it, I rip it deftly and put six sovereigns 
among the bran ; then I sew on its velvet covering 
again and smile to see how good a disguise it is. 
Six pounds more. What shall I do with these? 
Verily I cannot tell. Every suggestion of hiding- 
places among garments I discard at once. Pesting's 
eyes are too prying, her fingers too busy, for such a 
risk. 

Ah, here is this little patent inkstand!. She 
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does not trouble pen and ink very often. And with 
this thought down go two of my sovereigns into the 
black fluid and become invisible — ^the ink is thick, 
the bottle black — and I screw the top on and feel 
happy. 

It is such a pleasure to defeat one^s gaolers. I 
can understand how men have hammered at walls 
through nights of agony, and dug into floors, and 
pounded bricks, and rejoiced over their devices like 
demons escaping from purgatory. Of course it is 
always bad men who are in prison. Well, and I 
have four coins still to dispose of; and my puzzled 
brain can devise no lurking-place for them. I 
give it up at last, and drop them into my purse 
till such time as a new inspiration shall seize upon 
me. 

There is an hour yet to dinner. I employ it in 
writing to Lady Sara an account of my interview 
with Delia Linton, and the discovery I have made 
that she is the girl who visited Warfield, and whom 
I saw at Ruby Viall^s. I beg her, for Mr. Linton's 
sake, to do nothing in the matter, and to keep my 
discovery secret from Paul and Hester. I tell her 
also that I have seen Delia's mother, the gipsy- 
woman. And, although it seems an idle thing to 
mention, I tell her too of this woman's wish that I 
should signal to her for help, should I need it, by 
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means of a flower in one of the ruined niclies of the 
abbey. 

I go down to put my letter in the post-bag 
myself. There are only two in it thus early. I 
cannot help seeing the writing on them is Hester's. 
I turn them over with one of my long fingers. One 
is addressed to Paul, the other to Mrs. Mawditt ! 

I start back as if a viper had stung me. My 
letter shall not lie side by side with these. I 
march straight to the justice-room and knock at the 
door. 

" Come in !'' says Sir Ivan's jolly voice. 

There is an atmosphere of smoke, a smell of 
tobacco and leather, mingled with a pinch of dog- 
kennel, and in the midst three farmers and Sir 
Ivan, with a patient expression, listening to their 
grievances. He looks almost shocked on seeing 
me, and rises instantly and comes to the door. 

"Will you kindly do me a favour? — ^will you 
let one of the men go with this letter to Lady 
Sara's?'' 

"Must it go by a native ? — won't the post do !" 

" If you would not mind " 

And I put on the most imploring expression 
possible to my insignificant countenance. 

" Of course not ; I'll send a native oflE at once if 
you wish it." 
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I do wish it. And when my letter is gone I feel 
it is sent by a safer messenger than the post-bag** 

Later on that evening I ask Sir Ivan another 
favoar. I beg him to let the steeplechase taJke 
place an hour earher than had been agreed on. 

I have been thinking of Hester's letter to 
Mrs. Mawditt^ and I have grown suspicious as the 
deer who scents danger. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



"I HAD orders, m^m, this moming to pack your 
things. I s^spose youVe no objection ? *' 

There is a change in Festing's tone. The 
shadow of Warfield is creeping over her. 

Is this my last moming at Castle Horneck ? I 
am standing by the glass. I see my face in it flush 
to crimson and then whiten to snow ; it is full of 
dismay; it looks as it did on the night that 
strange kiss fell on my lips. 

'^ I have many objections, Testing, but they are 
all useless ; so you are welcome to pack. And do 
not forget to put this pincushion in my box. Lady 
Horneck has given it to me.'' 

Testing stares at the order, and eyes the gift 
with unmitigated contempt. 

^^ There, I shall put it in my trunk myself, 
Festing. I am so afraid you'll forget it. I like 
Lady Horneck very much, and so I value her 
present." 
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" What time do we start, m'ln ? Shall you want 
to keep a dress out for dinner ? '^ 

'' At five, I believe. I shall not want to dress/' 

^' I must keep a place for your habit '^ — ^and 
Testing looks at me with stony eyes — ** unless, 
m'm, you are brought back killed. All the upper 
servants says — of course I don't hold no converse 
with the lower ones — that that mare is the viciousest 
thing in the stable, or out of it, for three counties 
round.'^ 

We are in the park; the wind is iu the east 
and bites keenly, the ground is hard, the sun shines 
brightly as onafrosty day, and dazzles the eyes as one 
faces it. I am on a quiet hack. A groom is walking 
Jilt up and down ; she frets on her bit, puts back 
her ears at every sound, and shows the ball of her 
eye with startling effect now and then. She also 
dances at the man at unexpected times, and looks 
altogether rather hard to hold. Mr. Desmond 
comes up to me with a serious face. 

" Miss Luttrell, how do you feel ? '' 

" Quite well, thanks.'^ 

" I am not. My courage is evaporating like 
salvolatile. I never rode against a lady in my life. 
I don't feel I can do it.'^ 

" Hester has held out her sceptre or her thumb, 
and you have crept under it, Mr. Desmond. But I 
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assure you I have not the least intention of letting^ 
you off this race/^ 

His happy red face gets redder as I mention 
Hester, and I see I have hit on the truth. 

'^No, nOj^^ he says, ^'it is not that. And I 
don't want to be let off the race. Only will you 
permit a gentleman to ride it instead of your- 
self ? '' 

'^No. I would not miss riding it for your 
favourite four figures.^' 

The poor giant looks really too grave ; . his 
distressed air makes me laugh. 

*' What are you afraid of ? I have ridden over 
worse ground many times when hunting. There is 
only one hard fence to take— that one down by the 
stream.^' 

The giant shakes his head. 

" I don't care for the fences. I am not afraid 
of them for you. I believe you'll beat me easy in 
this race." 

'^ Then what is the matter ? Lord Madem 
would think nothing of riding against a lady. 
Most likely he would enjoy her 'coming to grief 
and having ' a spill/ as he would call it. And he 
would be contemptuous of her and a little coarse, 
and say it served her right for being so ' fast.' " 

" But I am a Desmond. My blood dances to 
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quite another tane. And I wish yoa would let the 
fellow ride who is come up fipom London to do it/' 

"Prom London! Who sent for him? Who 
had the impertinence to suppose I was going to 
turn coward at the last moment ? ^' 

" No one thought that ; but, in fact, we all sent 
for him ; we all thought it best/' 

I am more angry than I had supposed I could 
be. I am riding away from him without a word 
more, when he puts his hand on my bridle. 

"You won't let the jockey ride?" he says 
pleadingly. 

'^ No. You annoy me, Mr. Desmond, by sucli a 
question. I thought you knew I had staked more 
on the race than my mere perversity in riding it." 

My blood rises in my face as I strive to release 
my bridle from his grasp. 

"You force me to tell you something I did not 
mean to tell/' he says, lowering his voice to a 
whisper. " I saw one of the gipsy-men creep away 
from the stable this morning at four o'clock, and I 
am afraid there has been foul play. I am afraid 
there is something wrong with the mare.' 

Now I grow pale indeed. Has Festing the spy 
sent word to Warfield of my intention to ride, and 
is Mr. Mawditt trying to kill me ? 

"Have you said anything to Sir Ivan ?" 

" No. Hester has begged me not, so has Lady 
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Horneck. They have had all the men in and ques- 
tioned them one by one. They all swear the mare 
was watched through the night by two stable-boys 
who never closed an eye, and they all declare she is 
as fresh and hearty as a daisy." 

" Well, that may be the truth.'' 

^^ No, the boys slept as boys always do, and the 
mare is not right.'' 

'' Then what shall we do ?" 

" We can give Sir Ivan a hint, and decHne to 
ride, and then he'll discharge the whole establish- 
ment, Hester says. Or you can let the jockey risk 
his bones — ^he's paid to do it — and make no 
fuss." 

" Very unfair to the jockey." 

^^ Not altogether. The mare is far more likely 
to carry him safe than a light hand like you. And 
he does but accept the risk of his trade. Besides, 
I don't mean the mare is dangerous or sick, but she 
is odd, she has been tampered with. Those gipsies 
have queer ways, queer power with horses. I have 
seen one of those fellows whisper in a horse's ear 
and put him all of a sweat." 

'^ What are you discussing so earnestly?" asks 
Lord Madem, riding towards us. 

His wicked eyes are quite elated. He is antici- 
pating the pleasure of seeing "the fast Miss 
Luttrell " either spilled or killed. His fresh young 
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face has a sweet girlish flash on it^ he l€K>ks a good 
pretty little boy, except for his eyes. 

'' We are making funeral arrangementB to be 
sure/' responds the Desmond cheerfnllj. 

Lord Madem enjoys the grim jest, and carls his 
young cherub lips into a smile. 

" ' Sweets to the sweet/ '' he says, offering me 
a bunch of violets. ^^ Ophelia shall have flo^wers in 
plenty whatever may be her choice — cremation, or 
wicker, or lead." 

I do not enjoy this as he does. 

'^ You are quite horrible/* I return, and I wheel 
my horse round to Sir Ivan's side, and remind him 
of his promise to let us start an hour earlier than 
fixed on. 

He looks at me uneasily. '^ Hester has made 
me nervous about you, and yesterday evening we 
let her drive her ponies to the telegraph station, 
and she sent off a telegram for a jockey, Desmond, 
of course, consenting on the terms of the bet being 
changed.'* 

My chagrin flushes up hotly on my face. I ask 
no question about the bet. I care nothing for it, 
I care only to win my battle against Hester. She 
has pledged her word to Paul that she has power to 
stop this race. I have pledged my word that I will 
ride it. 

Jealousy, perversity, wilfulness, recklessness. 
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aU rage in me as I plead my cause with Sir Ivan. 
And I end by winning. I make him even enthusi- 
astic on my side, and sUghtly furious against 
Hester. Like all men ruled by their womenkind, 
he hates the suspicion of it, so I touch him on his 
weak point when I show him her hand through all 
these hindrance^. 

When I mount Jilt I find the mare strangely 
uneasy. She twists round to all points of the com- 
pass, she quivers at a word, and her heels fly out 
viciously if a shadow fall but near her. 

^' She is very fresh," Sir Ivan says. "Keep her 
well in hand. Miss Luttrell." 

Mr. Desmond has thrown ofE his ulster and 
presents a refreshing appearance in a green and 
white jockey costume. Bizarre as the dress is, it 
shows ofE his fine figure to advantage, and as 
Hester comes galloping up to us I observe she 
admires him. 

^*I have been waiting at the park-gate,^^ she 
cries, ^/ for the carriage from the station. It is 
come now. The gentleman is arrived who is to 
ride for you, Goralie." 

"A gentleman?" Mr. Desmond says, standiag 
hx his stirrups and looking like the Colossus of 
Rhodes ; " who is he, then ?" 

" It does not matter who he is," I observe ; " I 
am going to ride for myself." 
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^^ Ho has brought his horse,'' Hester says in an 

odd tone. 

Tlio brougham drives near to ns and stops, and 
there alights a muffled figure in ulster, and wraps, 
and wideawake; when he discharges these super- 
fluitios he displays a large bushy black beard, a 
pair of eyebrows big enough for the Wandering 
Jew, and a head of lank black hair cat to such 
a singular pattern that only the wildest eccentricity 
could have devised it. His costume is simply a 
dark riding-suit; against Mr. Desmond's green he 
looks a crow. 

I give him one glance and have an odd feeling 
that I have seen him somewhere, but when I hear 
his name mentioned it is quite a stranger's to me, 
though one well known in the sporting world — so 
well known, that I begin to look at him curiously 
as one looks at celebrities when they flash into 
view. 

He does not notice me beyond raising his hat ; 
then he rather rudely turns his back on my scrutiny, 
and stands apart, talking in a low tone to Sir Ivan, 
and Lord Madem, and Hester. Mr. Desmond joins 
the group for a few moments, and then rides up 
to me. 

He casts a quick eye on Jilt's movements. 

" How does she seem ? " he says. 

" Very fresh," I answer* 
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^^ And only that ? '^ 

^^I can scarcely tell; but, at all events, she 
will get through the race> and 1^11 make her win if 
I can/' 

'^ We are to give it up altogether if you do not 
ride. Horneck has turned crusty/' 

" Has he ? and whv ? '' 

^' Well, he did not expect this crack rider down. 
He won't let him ride Jilt ; she is not up to his 
weight, and, moreover, the fellow has a terrible 
reputation for cruel riding ; he has killed no end of 
horses. So the upshot is that Sir Ivan won't hear 
of his taking your place." 

'^ What does Miss Horneck say to that ? " 

'^Not much; she always has sense enough to 
give in when she sees her brother is in earnest. I 
am going to look at the stranger's animal ; he is a 
real beauty." 

Before he canters off he once more scans Jilt 
with scrutinising eyes. 

" I believe the mare is right enough. She is as 
fresh as clover, that's all. Miss Horneck has just 
been telling me to look at her and convince myself 
that my evil suspicions have carried away my 



senses." 



I do not answer him, and he does not wait for 
an answer. Shall I confess it ? I begin to feel my 
courage quail. The fretfulness of the mare, her 
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quivering impatience, the thrill like a trembling- 
anguish that shakes her flanks, have touched my 
nerves. I am wavering, doubting whether it will 
not be wise to let Hester have her tritunpli and 
yield like a coward, when a revelation falls upon me 
as suddenly as a flash of lightning, and I resolve 
to risk my life ten times rather than g^ve her the 
victory. 

I have recognised the gentleman rider. He has 
taken ofiP his glove. I should know his hand 
among a thousand, and I know too the rin^ he 
wears. Henceforth I am unshaken in my resolve^ 
and Sir Ivan, having no suspicion of foul play with 
respect to Jilt, is firm on my side, so all opposition 
goes down before us. 

Apparently no one but myself has seen through 
the disguise of the gentleman-masker. I presame 
Hester knows him, because it is for her sake he 
plays this singular comedy, but she does not betray 
her knowledge by word or look. 

I ana very scornful of her deceit as I watch her 
calm demeanour, and more scornful still when she 
grows flurried on finding we are to start an hour 
earlier than she had anticipated. She gallops to a 
hill, and, like Sister Anne, she looks up the road,, 
and sees only flocks of sheep and droves of 
cattle. 

'^ I have promised to stop this madcap girl, and 
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yet I cannot,'^ I overhear her say to Lord Madem. 
'' What shall I do ? '^ 

" Nothing/' he returns. ^^ Do not make your- 
self a spoil-sport. You'll get no thanks. I, for 
one, should be awfully disappointed. It will be 
capital fun. Look at Desmond's get-up. He is 
like a Fenian." 

'^ I'm wearing of the green, my boys." 

" Wearing of the green ? " 

^^ Why have they changed the hour ? " Hester 
cries. '^ If they had kept to two o'clock all would 
yet go well." 

No one answers her. The course is all marked 
off, the flags are flying, we are about to start. 
The men are eager and excited. The horses snifiE 
the coming contest with nostrils breathing fire, and 
every muscle beneath their shining coats stands out 
like whipcord. I see the white of Jilt's rolling 
eyeballs as she erects her ears and turns her listen- 
ing head to the wind. She is quieter. Whatever 
that thrilling anguish may be which trembles 
through her veins, this greater excitement has 
stiUed it. Her high courage, her brave blood have 
conquered, pain. Her antagonist— the big Irish 
horse Catamaran — ^has bone and strength, she 
swiftness and spirit. Which will win ? There are 
great staying powers in the thick neck, the short 
flank, the heavy, ample, muscular quarters of the foe, 

2 
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and but for the difference of weight in the riders 
Jilt might stand small chance against him. I am a 
feather compared to the giant, but let it be under- 
stood there was no question of weight in the race ; 
the wager was simply that I, riding Jilt, should 
beat him, riding Catamaran. 

The flag falls. We start, we fly, we are neck 
and neck for the whole length of the flat. The 
ground rises slightly, and I flash to the front like 
an arrow. I keep it steadily ; I am over the first 
fence with the lightness of a swallow. Jilt treads 
the air; she does but touch the earth to bound 
from it again. The ring of her hoofs is like a 
pleasant song ; she makes the earth musical with 
her feet ; I soar ; I am a swift on the wing cleaving 
the elastic air ; and the second fence is but a higher 
bound, a sharper breath of wind, in the midst of 
my steadier flight. Crash through the crackling 
thorns comes a rushing steed, so close upon me that 
I feel the smoke of his nostrils. He makes two 
bounds, and I dould touch him with my hand. We 
are together neck and neck, stride and stride. For 
one single moment heart and thought, eagerness 
and skill, all the sense I have rush to m^ eyesight 
as I give one glance to my companion. He is not 
the giant. He is the well-known steeplechaser, 
the man who has the greatest break-neck reputa- 
tion in England, the man who has the coolest skill 
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and the fieriest energy and the wickedest devil- 
may-care way of riding of any man who ever 
bestrode a horse, and sat him with the stillness and 
keenness of a hawk soaring on the wind on a 
summer day. 

At least this rider by my side wears this man's 
beard and his name, and with these he has deceived 
all other eyes but mine. But I let no recognition 
flash into my gaze as I glance at him from beneath 
my eyelashes. We do not utter a word to 6ach 
other, but neck and neck, stride for stride, we cut 
the green sward together, and clear seventy feet of 
ground in every second's space. 

What a horse this man rides ! What an ad- 
mirable well-set oblique shoulder, what long elastic 
pasterns, what depth and amplitude in his quarters, 
what flat, compact bone in the strong, firmly- 
planted leg3, what hocks, fine as steel, yet bearing 
all the weight of his body as though his entrails 
were air; and, finally, what a neck of ^'arched 
thunder '' and head of fire ! 

His admirable points kindle my eyes with 
pleasure. I love a horse, and know a good one 
when I see him. This one could beat Jilt in the 
twinkling of an eye. His rider is holding in his 
stride, quenching his keen ardour with cool ease, 
making him serve only as an incentive to enkindle 
my steed's emulation and encourage her. With 
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this aid she renews her force; slie gathers her 
pasterns together like four hirds wliose Tvings bear 
heron. 

We are nearing a fence — ^no, the fence, the one 
with the brook beyond it, and a stiffish bank whidi 
mnst be cleared in the leap at the penalty of a iaS\. 
or a dangerous scramble. As we approach this 
place I clasp mj stirmp with a firmer foot, I grasp 
my reins with a surer hand, then I cannot resist the 
temptation of glancing backwards. 

The resplendent green gleams on my sight very 
near me. In the strength of his bone and Tijg sinew 
that big beast Catamaran is stealing down npon me, 
gaining on me inch by inch. I am a Httle discon-" 
certed, the coolness I have kept so well mounts in 
temperature, my eyes quiver, I cannot clearly and 
deliberately choose the spot at which I will cross 
this ugly bit of ground. 

'^ Follow me I ^' my companion says in a con- 
strained voice — a voice not his own. 

Mechanically I obey him. He darts to the front, 
and like an arrow shot from the bow clears the 
fence and lands his horse on the other side beyond 
the brook. With a great rush Jilt follows ; right 
through the same gap his huge roan has made she 
springs, and, gathering all her force, she cleaves 
the air and is across the stream safe, but trembling 
in every nerve. Oh that I could give her one breath 
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of rest ! But I cannot, for Catamaran comes 
crasliing througli the fence a little liglier up, 
alights upon the top, dashes down into the brook, 
scrambles up again like the huge cat whose name 
he bears, and is ofE across the sward with legs 
of iron and breath of steam. In another moment 
the shadow of the green falls by my shadow, then 
passes it, and he is a neck ahead, then a lengthy 
then two lengths, and then a stretch of ground that 
moves and heaves on my sight like a sea. 

Jilt is straining every nerve to follow, her eager 
neck outstretched, her ears laid back, her four 
ioofs (touching the earth like one. Close by 
my side is the break-neck rider, the devil-may- 
care individual, who. heeds not the life of either 
horse or man ; he is oddly anxious, considering who 
he is. 

^' Hold her in ! " he says to me. " Spare her all 
you can over this rough ground. I want you to 
wm. 

I flush up at his strange solicitude, but I take 
his advice, and Jilt draws huge breaths, and her 
symptoms of distress vanish. Another two minutes 
of hard riding and we have crossed the ploughed 
£eld on which Catamaran made his innings, and a 
long stretch of green sward lies before us. Mr. 
Desmond is on ahead; he tops a low fence and 
^aves his hand in triumph, and his shadow skims 
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the green like a swallow. I follow almost blindly, 
for my heart is on my lips, and my veins are bounding 
with a quivering fear of failure. 

^^ Now we vrtll overtake him/^ my friend says. 
'' This is the ground that suits the Inare.^' 

This is true. On the long level reach of turf 
Jilt is herself again. Her pace tells here. We 
gain on the giant. My flying shadow reaches his — 
crosses — passes it — rushes onward — flies beyond 
him — leaves him hopelessly behind. One fence 
more and the winning-post is reached. I see the 
flag flying — I see an expectant crowd ; to right and 
left of me like dim visions I see phantom riders 
bearing down upon me; but in front, rushing 
steadily on, is the bold horseman, the great noble 
steed that has done me such service this day. I 
turn from all the other visions to fix my eyes only 
on this one. On the level he has swept ahead of me, 
and Jilt, incited by example, flies in his steps as if 
she followed a friend. 

The sun is in his eyes and mine, there is a 
glitter as of a million diamonds in the air, the leafless 
fence we are nearing is gleaming with a sheen of 
gold which mocks and dazzles. He lifts his horse 
at its false glory, flies over, disappears, and does 
not rise again. Dimly wondering and fearing I 
follow, and even as I am in the air I see him and 
his horse both down. lu another second Jilt's 
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hoofs will be on his face. We have crossed at the 
same spot, and he is lying beneath her feet. By 
an effort, a superhuman effort, of which the anguish, 
the strength, the horror, are not in words to tell, 
I force the mare to swerve in her leap, and by 
a hair's breadth I come crashing down beside him, 
not on him. 

I have saved Paul Lermit^s life and lost the 
race. 

Jilt rises from her fall wild, mad with terror or 
with pain. Instinctively I feel the creature is 
beside herself with fear or agony, and quick as 
lightning I free my foot from the stirrup and fling 
myself on the grass. 

Then she rears bolt upright, stands a wavering 
moment thus with eyeballs all on fire and nostrils 
wide ; an instant more her fore-feet touch the 
earth again, and she careers madly round the 
field with bridle trailing and saddle falling to the 
ground. * 

Mr. Desmond's big Catamaran comes sweeping 
on, rushes grandly at his fence and crosses it, 
then his rider sees our catastrophe, gives one 
glance at me where I stand safely on the sward, 
and lets a smile of victory expand his ruddy 
countenance. With this beaming on his sun- 
flower face he goes calmly, leisurely on, and wins. 
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Meanwhile Paul has jumped to his feet and ad^ 
dresBos mo eagerly^ excitedly for him. 

" It was splendidly done I You have saved my 
life, Ooralie ! '^* 

Ho had forgotten his role for the moment, but 
he remembers it as he speaks, and stops in awkward 
silence. 

" Are you hurt ? '' he says in his old constrained 
voice. • )k 

'' No ; are you ? '^ 

There are tears on my face — tears in my voic^— 
tears of vexation and defeat. I am glad I have 
saved Paul, but I am sorry I have lost the race. 

" You say no, but you are hurt. I am sure you 
are.'^ 

He seizes my hand and looks on my tearful &oe 
in terror. I turn from tears to laughter. 
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"Paul, I know you! Why liave you played 
such a farce as this to please Hester Horneck ?^^ 

"To please het! I never thought of her. I 
thought only of you. Has she recognised me 
too?^^ 

"How can I tell?^^ and tears and laughter 
struggle for utterance in my voice. "Paul, you 
look so odd ! And I think I am hurt a little.^^ 

I am falling as I speak. I feel myselE caught 
by his arm and held closely for a single moment, 
then I am put gently back on the sward, and with a 
face white as ashes Paul looks down on me. 

" Do not be frightened/' I cry, when my shaking 
lips will let me speak ; " I have only wrenched my 
foot a little. It is nothing — ^really nothing.'* 

" Thank God V he says solemnly. 

I cannot tell what imp possesses me, but I am 
not solemn, I am not even serious. I glance again 
at his disguise, and, although my face is pale and 
my lips still quiver, I burst into irrepressible 
laughter. 

" Oh, Paul, how could you make up your mind 
to do anything so absurd? Oh, you are so 
ridiculous ! I shall die of it if you don't go 
away!" 

" Thank you," he says, with some of his old 
stiffness; "I believe I have made a considerable 
fool of myself, and no doubt I shall reap a fool's 
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reward. But I confess to not having' liked the idea 
of your risking danger in a steeplechase^ so I 
thought to stop you by coming down/' 

^' Thank you/' I return ; '^ you have onij 
stopped me, you see, from winning the race/' 

His face flushes. 

" I am sorry for that. Perhaps you would 
rather have won than have turned aside, to spare 
my bones the marks of Jilt's hoofs.'' 

" If I had not recognised you " I begin, and 

then stop, for horsemen and horsewomen, grooms 
and runners, are all swooping down upon ns and 
shouts of inquiry as to the state of our lives and 
limbs are rending the air. 

" What are you going to do ? Shall you keep 
up your disguise ? " 

'^No," Paul says, somewhat savagely; ^^if no 
one knows me they'll know my horse in spite of 
paint." 

" What ! is it the old roan ? " I cry. 

^^ Yes, of course it is. WTiat other animal could 
keep Jilt so well up to the mark ? That's why I 
brought him down; they were stable companions 
for three years. I bought the roan, you know, of 
Sir Ivan. I thought at least I would ride with you 
if I could not ride for you." 

At last I am grateful. Tears fill up my eyes^ 
but I have not time to say a word, for, like a flock 
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of crows roand the fallen, our friends are wliirling 
and swooping in around us. 

" Miss Luttrell is not hurt, I hope ? ^^ Sir Ivan 
cries. 

No, no,^^ I answer. 

Nor Captain Delf, I trust ? ^^ cries Hester. 
I believe,^^ returns Paul, ^^that Captain Delf 
is as sound as a man can be whose bones are 
mended in as many places as his are, but the 
individual here representing him would be rather 
glad of a surgeon.^^ 

I gaze into his paling face in fear and wonder, 
and not a smile touches my lips when with one 
hand he pulls off beard and wig, and, amid a shout 
of laughter, stands confessed as Paul Lermit. 

" Upon my word, you did it well ! Your 
make-up was the captain to the life — ^yes, and your 
riding too.'' 

These are some of the words that ring out 
through the peals of laughter, 

^^ Took us all in, by Jove ! and cleverly too. 
What's the matter, old boy ? What's the damage ?" 

The damage is a dislocated shoulder, and while 
Paul tells calmly that he imagines this is the hurt 
from which he is suffering, he quietly sinks back on 
the grass white and senseless. 

It is men who faint nowadays, not women. But 
it must be confessed they do not faint till they have 
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sliown manliood and plack enoogli for a dozen of 
those gallant kniglits of old wlio took so macli care 
of their own carcases in steel armoor^ wliile their 
poorer followers received an*ows and javelins in a 
mere buff jerkin. No, they don't faint till the oar 
drops from a nerveless hand, and they fall across 
the thwarts of a boat in a '^ form '^ that has come to 
be no form at all. 

'^ Water! fetch some water!'' everyone cries, 
while I kneel down by Paul's side in deep silence, 
but with a veil lifted suddenly from my heart. 
Eemorsefully I feel this is my place, and I do not 
yield it to anyone in spite of strange glances 
passing between the lookers-on. 

There is quite a crowd around us. A carriage 

coming up the avenue leaves the road and comes 

across the grass to us. It is Lady Sara Esdale's. 

She cries out on seeing Mr. Desmond's resplendent 

costume : ' 

^^ I thought so, Sebastian ! I was sure, if there 

was any mischief, you were the cause. What have 

you done now ? " 

'^Won a thousand pounds and beaten the 

celebrated Captain Delf, whose bones have been 

broken and mended so many times that he is like a 

piece of old china put together with cement." 

*^ I am sorry if you have won money ; it will do 

you no good," 
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Mr. Desmond laughs, and hums softly : 



" There's notliing but nioney can cnre me, 

And rid me of aU my pain ; 
'Twill pay all my debts. 
And remove all my bets ; 
And my mistress that cannot endure me 

Will love me, and love me again." 

Everyone seems to be in wild spirits, in cruel 
glee. I am angry at tliis careless hardness. I am 
in wonder at their want of feeling. 

Hester sits her horse like a statue. She watches 
Paul and me, but does not say a word. Not until 
Lady Homeck drives up, then she rides close to the 
carriage, and talks to her earnestly. 

^' Yes,^' I hear the old lady say ; '' it is the only 
thing that can be done.'' 

Then her simple, kindly face peers out through 
the carriage-window, and her glance lights on me 
and Paul. 

'^ Bless me ! how glad I am, my dear, you are 
not hurt ! Now, Mr. Lermit, you must get into the 
carriage, and we'll drive gently up to the castle, 
where the doctor waits for you." 

'' Thanks," Paul says, quietly; "but I should 
like to look after my horse first. He stood like a 
lamb when I fell. Any other animal would have 
trampled me to death." 

" Your horse is safe ! " Hester cries, with a little 
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sharp quaver in her voice ; '^ I ordered a groom just 
now to lead him to the stable/' 

At this moment Sir Ivan rides up to us hurriedly. 

" They have caught Jilt at last, but she is beating 
herself to death in the stable. Not a man can come 
near her. There has been some foul play, and you 
guessed it, Hester, and kept it from me. I am 
much annoyed. Miss Luttrell, I look on it as a 
miracle that you are aUve. I hope you do not think 
I would have let you ride had I had the slightest 
suspicion the mare had been tampered with.'' 

" Everyone tried to dissuade Miss Luttrell from 
riding,'' Hester says, stiffly. ^'And there was no 
suspicion in anyone's mind but Mr. Desmond's." 

"He told me of it. I was quite aware of the 
risk I ran," I falter forth. ^^ There is no one to 
blame but myself. Directly I mounted I knew 
something was wrong with the mare." 

" And you said nothing ! " Paul cries, turning to 
me with an involuntary look, full of the tenderness 
of the old dead time. " Can you walk to the 
carriage ? Does your foot hurt you much ? " 

Something checks the solicitude in his voice and 
eyes, and he asks this in a tone from which all life 
has fallen — a tone which has a ring in it of deadly^ 
apathy and calm. 

" My dear," Lady Homeck cries fussily,. ^' come 
into the carriage directly, you and Mr. Lermit, and 
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the doctor shall attend to you both at the 
castle/^ 

Hester shoots a glance at Paul, and meets his 
eyes. I understand instantly that she is resolved 
he and I shall not stay at Castle Horneck together. 
A rush of colour flies to my face, but I wait 
for him to speak. 

"Perhaps you will take Coralie, and Lady Sara 
will drive me up/^ he says. " I cannot accept your 
kind offer to stay at Horneck, thanks for it. I 
will get my shoulder looked to, and then go on to 
Droneton/^ 

Hester's dark eyes grow black as night, a flood 
of crimson dyes her cheeks, she beats against PauFs 
resolve in vain. The others urge him likewise, 
while I stand by proudly silent till all this eloquence 
has failed. Then I raise my poor small weak voice 
in words which startle them. 

" Paul, you will suffer cruel pain for this delay. 
Do go with Lady Horneck at once. And 1 will say 
good-bye now to you and to all. I am going back 
to Warfield.^' 

Hester turns sharply round at my words, and I 
cannot help seeing the flash in her eyes as she per- 
ceives the Mawditt carriage rolling pompously up 
the avenue. 

Lady Sara's sharp eyes have seen it likewise. 

" You shall not go to Warfield, my poor child. 

VOL. II. p 
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Come liome with me, at least till you have got over 
this fall and fright/' 

Paul's gaze is fixed on me anxiously. 

" Thank you very much, Lady Sara, but I had 
better go to Warfield." 

My lip quivers and my voice, but my eyes tell 
her I am in earnest/ 

Warfield is such a pleasant place,'' Paul says. 
Young Mawditt is a host in himself." 

Why will you stay here, sufEering as you are ? 
Do go away with Lady Homeck, and leave me to 
face that ogre alone ! " I cry, with entreaty in nay 
voice ; /^ it will be better so — indeed it will ! " 

" Coralie is right,"' Hester observes, with her 
tone softening, " pray do go ! " 

^' And you will accept Lady Sara's invitation ? " 
he says. 

" No ; I cannot." 

"Then you will go back with Lady Homeck, 
and I will go to Lady Sara's ? " 

*^ No, I will not j I prefer Warfield." 

Paul's face, pale with suppressed sufEering, flushes 
deeply ; he turns angrily away. 

" I am answered. Good-bye." 

His right hand hangs inert by his side; he holds 
out his left ; I take it, and my own hand grows cold 
and trembling. 
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^^ Good-bye, Paul. Will it be very painful to 
have your shoulder set? Will you write and tell 
me soon how you are ? ^' 

'^ I send no letters to Warfield, not even to my 
mother/' 

He is in the carriage now. Lamely I walk to 
the other side of it and kiss Lady Horneck. I can- 
not keep tears from my eyes or speak coherently; 
I am breaking down fast. 

The brougham drives away, and we see it go up 
to the house by another road, not the one on which 
the Mawditt carriage is now standing stiU, as though 
the Mawditt mind were in a state of uncertainty as 
to its proceedings. 

" Will you wave your handkerchief. Miss Hor- 
neck ? '^ I say to her, steadying my voice to give it 
A properly sarcastic tone. '' Your friend is doubtful 
whether he would be welcome here or not, but he 
had better come. At the house he might see his 
stepson, and they cannot meet and part in peace. 
At this distance he cannot have recognised Paul, 
and we need not name him.'' 

My advice is good, though my way of giving it 
is stinging. Hester sees this, and she canters across 
the grass and beckons to the Mawditt vehicle to 
approach. Meanwhile I stand by Lady Sara's side, 
4bnd she bends and whispers to me : 

p 2 
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^^ I applaud your courage, but I tliink you should 
come home with me till your foot is cured of its 
spraiu." 

" Do you know it was a gipsy who tried to get 
me thrown to-day? Some one ordered him to do 
that to stop my going back to Warfield, I feel 
there is no time to lose/^ 

Lady Sara says no more. Hester has ridden 
back to us. 

^^ Will my maid Festing see Mr. Lermit, do you 
think ? ^^ I say to her. 

" No, she was driven back to Warfield an hour 
ago in the dog-cart with your luggage.^^ 

^^ Thanks/' I return, a little bitteriy; 'Hhen 
there is no fear of her telling what she does not 
know.'' 

'^None. And this is fortunate, for she might 
have done mischief." 

Her brilliant eyes, her handsome nose, look 
down triumphantly on my little doubled-up figure, 
which is all crumpled helplessly together on a shawl 
of Lady Sara's spread on the grass. She may well 
look triumphant ; she will spend a week or longer 
with Paul, till he is able to travel; she will nurse 
him, flatter him, heap attentions on him, make 
opportunities for flashing her eyes into his and 
showing him the aquiline bend in her fine nose, and 
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the noble profile it makes when her head is turned 
aside. 

I groan in spirit, and cannot resist giving her 
one little stab. 

'^ Mr. Mawditt is very near. And here are your 
brother and Mr. Desmond coming. There is no 
concealment in them. Had you not better ride up 
and tell them not to mention what Paijl has done 
to-day for me?'' 

Again the advice is good, though the sting is 
sharper than the last. 

^' Mr. Lermit has done no more than any brother 
would do for a sister, and just what Ivan would do 
for me." 

She rides off, and I look after her and 
laugh. 

The chariot-wheels of the Mawditt coach, like 
Pharaoh's, are " driving heavily '' over hummocks 
and unshorn grass, but they are so close now that I 
catch sight of the Mawditt teeth, the wolf lip, and 
the glaring eyes, and my poor trembling heart sinks 
down to my very heels. 

'* I hope I am in time to stop this wicked, this 
unchristian, improper proceeding,^ ^ he calls out in 
his schoolmaster voice. 

I start up and lean over the door of Lady Sara's 
carriage. 
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'' He took care not to be in time,'' I say to her 
in a whisper. ^^ Hester told him to come by twa 
o'clock ; it is past three now. I suppose he hoped 
I might be killed." 

I sink down on my shawl again, for my foot ia 
swelled and aching. 

'' I am sorry to say you are not in time to stop 
the race/' pbserves Hester; '^bnt there is no great 
harm done. Miss Luttrell has only lost my brother 
a thousand pounds, and killed his favourite horse 
and hurt her own foot. This last circumstance is of 
course the one we most regret." 

'^Did you not say three o'clock?" asks Mr* 
Mawditt in the midst of his funereal expressions of 
condolence. 

" I said two," she answers. " And I thought I 
wrote it very plainly." 

" Then the fault is mine." And Mr. Mawditt 
begins a long prosy apology which I cut in twain 
summarily. 

''Don't distress yourseK too much, Mr. Maw- 
ditt. Your presence would not have availed in the 
least to stop the catastrophes which Miss Homeck 
has enumerated. I should have ridden the race 
and lost it all the same. Only I deny having killed 
the mare." 

'' You would not have set at naught my autho- 
rity, Miss Luttrell, surely ? I should certainly 
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have forbidden you to undertake such an unlady- 
like '' 

"Mr. Mawditt^s ideas are quite antediluvian/' 
interposes Lord Madem in his softest tone. 

"Yes, he got them out of old speUing-books/' 
I say aloud; "especially that one in which the 
schoolmaster flogs one boy because he can swim, 
another because he can't, and a third because he is 
trying to swim/' 

Mr. Mawditt is livid, yet essays a ghastly smile 
at what he calls our "youthful facetiousness." 
Then he goes up to Lady Sara, and with obse- 
quious ceremony tenders her what he terms his 
" respects." 

Lord Madem stares after him as he might after 
a mastodon or a reptile of the Saurian period. 

" What a grim gaoler you have ! Where did he 
come from?" 

"I believe he walked out of a spelling-book, 
cane in hand. Oh ! Sir Ivan, it can't be true! 
Poor Jilt is not dead, surely?" 

Sir Ivan has just cantered up to us ; his face is 
harder than I have ever seen it, his lips stem, his 
eyes angry. 

" I am sorry to say it is true. Miss Luttrell ; and 
I'll have every gipsy out of the county before to- 
morrow night.'*' 

I am afraid it is all my fault," I say, halE cry- 
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ing ; '^ and I have lost the race too. Mine has been 
a dear visit to Homeck. You will be glad I am 
going back to Warfield/' 

^* Your fault ! How can it be your fault tbat 
some rascal has poisoned the mare ? It is a deuced 
mysterious business, I own ; but I mean to fathom 
it. And you are not going home, surely — at least 
not to-day ?^^ 

^^ Yes, I am going at once. Your sister wrote 
to Mrs. Mawditt to send for me, and Mr. Mawditt is 
here.'^ 

Sir Ivan flushes with vexation. 

^^I am quite certain my mother wishes you to 
prolong your stay. Miss Luttrell, and so do I. 
Where is Mawditt ? FU speak to him and say you 
are not coming.^' 

^^ No, no,^^ I cry anxiously. '^ It is all settled ; 
I must go.'' 

^^ Deuced officious of Hester,'' he returns in a 
vexed way; "and I am afraid this last day has 
been a failure." 

" I have made it one," I answer; "and I wanted 
so much to win. It vexes me that I have been the 
cause of loss and disaster to you." 

"How can you have been the cause ?'^ he asks 
laughingly. " Do you want to accuse yourself of 
killing the mare ? Were you anxious to fracture 
your own bones ? And as for the money, Desmond 
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insists on not taking it till the mystery is cleared 
up. He told Madern and the rest before he started 
that in case the mare lost — and there was plain proof 
she Sad been tampered with — he should look on the 
bet as cancelled. And he is quite in the right. The 
mare being dead makes the matter serious. He and 
I are determined to sift it to the bottom. ^^ 

Poor Delia ! Has she done this foolish thing, 
and will she be discovered ? or is it one of the 
Mawditt tricks? Either way I feel that it is 
through me poor Jilt has met her death, and I 
blush guiltily. I am grieved, too, at the idea pre- 
sented to me that an evil world may attach some 
shadow of dishonour to Mr. Desmond, and it is 
a relief to know it can be instantly cleared away by 
his friends. Still, though I am glad of this, I 
shrink from the thought of more trouble falling on 
Mr. Linton, and I am conscious of a hope that 
Delia's gipsy friend may escape. 

A few minutes more and I am saying good- 
bye to all, and find myself driving away from Castle 
Horneck in a dismal tete-a-tete with Mr. Mawditt. 

He sat opposite to me, and was wonderfully 
silent for him. Once or twice I caught his dread- 
ful eyes fixed on me thoughtfully, as though he 
were pondering on some subtle change in me, or 
devising some new plan for breaking my rebellious 
spirit. 
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" You are coming to a sad honse^ Coralie,'' he 
said. " Mrs. Mawditt is yery ill/' 

I shuddered at him as he spoka What would 
Warfield be to me without the shield and defence 
of his poor weak wife f 

'^ Surely she will soon be better ? '* I say 
anxiously. 

" I don^t know. I fear not." 

Again I catch his odious eyes fixed on me^ and 
this time they bring a burning flush of hatred 
over neck and brow. After this I look pertina- 
ciously from the window, and count the quickly- 
coming milestones, and measure with sorrowful 
gaze the decreasing length of road between me 
and my prison. It is nearly dark when the park 
gates swing behind us. As they clank and close 
I feel they are the barrier between me and free- 
dom ; they have shut out the world, and I am a 
prisoner at Warfield. 

At my left hand lies the Monks' Pool, one 
blank shadow, with funereal border waving slowly 
to and fro in the dying wind. From this dark 
edge a figure rises suddenly and peers within the 
carriage with keen and eager glance and swarthy 
face, which vanishes in its lair quickly as I see it. 

^' Who is that ?'' Mr. Mawditt cries harshly. 

There is no reply. Then he lets down the 
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front glass and asks the same question of the 

coachman. 

" I think it was one of the workmen, sir." 

A wistful smile comes to my lips at this answer. 

The man was a gipsy. In an hour^s time Delia 

will know I am back at Warfield. 



CHAPTER XV. 

COMPRISING THE NARRATIVE OF LADY SABA ESDALE. 

As I detest all secrets and mysteries, I shall apply 
my pen to the task of unravelling the web which. 
winds round Coralie's life. To spare her pain 
most of these details have been withheld from 
her. How they came within my knowledge 'will 
appear in the course of my narrative. And if I 
am sometimes obliged to speak of myself, it shall 
be as shortly as possible. 

To begin, then. When I was young, and not 
so ngly a woman as I am now, I fell in love 
with Paul Lermit, senior, Mrs. Mawditt's brother. 
Their father was then alive. Old Warrior Lermit, 
folks called him, because he had been a great 
fighting man, and was still of such a belligerent 
temper that he was rarely at peace with his neigh- 
bours. However, he was friendly with my father, 
partly because he was a duke, and partly because 
he was afraid of him as having rather a worse 
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temper than his own. Now it is not to be sup- 
posed that the children of two bad-tempored men 
were over-gifted with happiness. Merrier youngs 
people than Paul and myself might easily have 
been found in many a cottage, and we some- 
times told each other so, and compared notes as 
to our mutual miseries. Naturally the young 
man escaped from the old warrior as often as he 
could and for as long a period as he could, while 
the young woman had to bear her fate at home 
and learn patience. I confess I held my father 
in great fear. He was a tyrant of the old school, 
and in childhood I often suffered, like Lady Jane 
Grey, " nips, pinches, and bobs.^^ They were not 
pleasant, and they made me headstrong, and a 
little hard and unbelieving as to goodness, mercy, 
and love. 

If the old warrior had a weakness it was for 
his fair foolish daughter Anne. She was rather 
older than her brother, and in the days of which 
I speak she was already married to a naval officer 
with whom she had fallen violently in love when 
only sixteen. The warrior at first fumed and 
fretted, but ended by giving her her own way. 
She married her lover, and at first they lived at 
Warfield, but the young couple took up their abode 
afterwards at the dower-house, which is but a. 
stone^s throw from the abbey. 
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I tHink the old warrior ruled them botli with a 
strong hand. Mr. Philips, Anne's husband^ was 
a kind, good man, but not a man of will and 
firmness; and being orer-sensitiye on the point 
of his own small fortunes, and, maybe, over-prond 
also, he permitted the warrior to have his own 
way entirely in the matter of settlements and the 
disposal of Anne's future fortune, for already the 
contingency of her brother's death was provided 
for, and in that case Warfield was settled abso- 
lutely on her, on the one condition only that Mr. 
Philips took the name of Lermit. 

In relating this I am antedating events slig^htly, 
for this did not occur till after the love afEair 
between me and Anne's brother was completely 
broken off. It had never come to an engagement, 
and, frankly, I must say there had always been 
more love on my side than on his. I was not pretty 
or attractive. I was only extremely eligible through 
rank and position, but Paul was still too young to 
let this weigh in his mind as heavily as they do 
with the men of this generation. He liked me as 
a friend, and he always esteemed me so much that 
when sorrow fell upon him it was to me he turned 
for help. I have often thought his liking would 
have grown to a warmer affection but for the 
interference of the old warrior, 'who was always 
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throwing me, as it were, at his son^s head, and 
piling up the advantages of a match with me in 
such a coarse, worldly way that Paul grew dis- 
gusted and his fancy cooled. 

I pass over all I suffered in seeing this. I pass 
over also a great quarrel between my father and the 
old warrior which grew out of it, and I come to a 
final interview between Paul and myself, in which 
we bade each other farewell— on my part, with 
tears — and promised that if a time should ever 
<5ome when we could mutually befriend each other 
we would do so. 

Thus, without a quarrel, without even a definite 
■coolness between us, the one romance of my life 
was put out of it for ever. 

It may be a dream of mine, or it may be the 
natural dislike of a woman to feel herself forsaken 
and unloved, but I have cherished a belief that but 
for my father^s haste and temper, but for the 
warrior^s tyranny, Paul would have come back to 
me and have lived a happier life and a longer for 
keeping true to his first love. But at that time 
the quarrel seemed to render this hopeless. Paul 
avoided Warfield and went abroad. His father and 
mine did not speak. The duke told the warrior 
his son was a scamp ; and, in spite of this being a 
mere angry word a duke^s opinion had weight, and 
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it did Paul miscliief — ^yes, even with his father. 
Thus I had the sorrow of seeing my afFection 
turned into an evil for him. 

About this time Mr. Esdale proposed for me to 
the duke, and was accepted. 

A few nataral tears I dropp'd. 
But wiped them soon. 

Long habits of obedience and the terrors of my 
father^s rule, were not conducive to freedom of 
thought and action. I had no fixed purpose of 
rebellion in my mind even when I protested I 
would not obey, and my weak negative soon 
dwindled away and grew to be an assent. 

I really have not repented of it. Character 
makes happiness, not circumstance, and yet this 
last can make unhappiness. Without wealth I 
should be insignificant, and I detest insignificance ; 
therefore my character, were I poor, would render 
me wretched, but being rich it enables me to find 
much pleasure in my position and power. 

Four or five years slipped fast away. Mr. Esdale 
and I lived then in Wales, and I heard no Warfield 
news. I had a repugnance to asking questions 
respecting the Lermits, and my own family never 
volunteered intelligence. At length I read in 
the papers that the old warrior had laid down his 
arms, and, in the attitude of ^^ attention,^^ he rests 
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now in the family sepulchre, awaiting the trumpet^s 
call. 

And now rumours reached me not favourable to 
my former lover. He had been leading a wild life; 
he had formed a low marriage ; he had been 
gambling ; he had resolved never to live .at 
Warfield, as his wife would not be received 
there, &c. &c. To all this I listened with some- 
thing of the old patient ache at my heart, and 
I own I was not sorry when the rumour of his 
marriage was firmly contradicted by his soKcitor, 
who, by-the-bye, was first cousin to Anne Lermit^s 
second husband, Mr. Mawditt. 

Soon after this contradiction, which appeared 
in the local papers, Paul Lermit came down to 
Warfield, and was received with all due honour by 
his tenantry and the gentry around him ; but some 
great disgust or weariness seemed to weigh him 
down, and after a stay of only a few weeks he left, 
never to return to it. 

" I congratulate you on not having married your 
old admirer, Paul Lermit, ^^ wrote my mother to 
me. '^ I never saw so haggard, so worn, so restless 
a man. There is not even the ghost of his old 
self in him, and unless he has some murder on his 
conscience he has no right to carry in his eyes 
such a world of misery. Cain himself could 

VOL. II. Q 
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scarcely have looked worse when he went out a 
wanderer/^ 

Many a shadow of old times rose before me as 
I read this : many a bitter memory, many a painfnl 
echo of past words stirred again in my heart the 
old, old love, and woke it into a short sickly life. 
But I am not a morbid woman. I always strangle 
my serpents before they grow strong and wicked. 
Moreover, I have a special dislike to any grief of 
the sentimental kind. It incites laughter in me, 
and grows grotesque and ridiculous the moment I 
have shed a tear over it. So I was not at all in 
low spirits when my husband proposed a trip to 
Italy through Switzerland. 

Now think of a huge mountain pass, evening 
descending in the stillness of a coming stonn, a 
sudden burst of thunder, a rush past us in the 
narrow road of two frightened horses, a carriage 
dr&gged over a precipice, the driver killed and the 
occupant of the carriage lying crushed and dying 
on the rocks. 

At the risk of my life I got down to him, I 
made a pillow for his head of my shawl, and knelt 
beside him, ministering what comfort and help I 
could to him in his faintness and agony. 

One of our servants, a German, stayed with me ; 
the other, with my husband, set ofE at full speed 
for help and medical aid. I foresaw both would be 
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useless. I knew before they returned I should be 
here alone with death and the corpse of my early 
and only love. 

Not until I had lifted his head and heard his 
few faintly-murmured thanks did I recognise Paul 
Lermit. A shock like the falling of an avalanche 
beside me could not have shaken my heart as did 
this sudden recognition. 

^^Paul/^ I cried, leaning my face down close 
to his, '^do you not know me ? I am Sara 
Bversleigh.'^ 

His weary eyes, full of pain, looked into mine, 
and I saw recognition come faintly into them 
mingled with an anguish past words. 

I was holding his hand ; he pressed mine and 
tried to speak ; I bent nearer, and my lips touched 
his forehead. 

My German servant was on the road above me 
standing by the carriage, for Mr. Esdale and the 
driver had taken the horses. I called to him, and 
made him by means of a cord let down to me our 
case-bottles of wine and cordials. With these I 
revived Paulas fainting strength, and once more he 
was able to speak. 

^^ I thank God it is you, Sara, come to my help. 
I think I am dying. I must tell you first ^' 

He murmured on for a long time inarticulately ; 
the words died on his tongue unformed. 

Q 2 
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" You liave understood ? '^ he said with a 
supreme e£Eort. It was a frightful moment. The 
agony in his eyes pierced me through; it would 
have been a mercy to say yes, but I dared not so 
deceive him. 

'^ Try once more to speak. I have not under- 
stood a wordi^^ 

^* My Gk)d ! '^ I heard him murmur, '^ it is too 
late. My Kttle child — ^you^ll befriend — 
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A deep shadow over his face, a look in his eyes 
which haunts me to this day, then they closed, and 
hf e was over. 

I did not weep or cry. Some griefs are cold 
and silent. My tears for Paul Lermit had all been 
spent and wasted years ago. None fell now on his 
dead face, but not the less did I feel that I had 
loved him very truly, and with the perversity of 
man he had turned from this love to wreck his life 
and die early. Not the less did I feel all I could 
and might have been to him, would he have had it 
so. And I saw likewise what he would have been 
to me, and how my path of duty, now drear and 
barren, would have been bright with flowers, and 
lighted with that dear love which is a " lantern to 
the feet." 

Now all was a dream — a vision which the dire 
reaUty swept away. 

Two hours of waiting, two hours of strange 
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solemn thought, and the cavalcade of rescue arrives. 
Then by means of ropes and the stout arms of 
guides, the poor pale remains by which I have 
watched so long are borne up the face of the 
precipice. With still more skill and effort I am 
carried up the rugged crags and landed safely on 
the road. 

Mr. Esdale and I accompanied the sad proces- 
sion back to the town we had just left. Prom 
thence we communicated with PauPs only relative, 
his sister; and her husband, Mr. Philips — now 
calling himself Lermit — ^hurried to us and made all 
necessary arrangements for the funeral of his 
brother-in-law. 

On the day of his arrival I called him aside, and 
frankly expressed to him my conviction that Paul, 
in his dying moments, conveyed some trust, some 
secret to me, which his lack of strength rendered 
unintelligible. The words which I had heard I 
repeated ; they pointed distinctly to the existence 
of a child whom he had entreated me to befriend. 

Mr. Philips-Lermit, as I have said, was a kind, 
good man, though not resolute or strong of will 
He listened anxiously to my relation. 

^^My poor brother-in-law certainly was not 
married,^^ he said, ^^ as his solicitor, at his request, 
denied the rumour of his marriage in all the local 
papers. I will make every inquiry when I get 
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home. If there is a legitimate child, Anne and I ) 

mast give up Warfield ; if an illegitimate^ -we most 
care for it kindly/' 

With this promise on his side we parted. I was 
anxious, restless, unhappy as a person who has left 
a sacred duty unperformed. Again and again I 
went over that dying scene with Paul. Ag-ain and 
again I strove to hear the sound once more of those 
inarticulate words and shape them into sense. 
Vainly; but a meaning nevertheless came to me; 
like a shadow seen when the form is hidden, so did 
these indistinct murmurings shape out to my mind 
the thought in Paul's spirit. He believed he was 
expressing remorse, contrition — ^he believed he was 
righting some great wrong committed — he thought 
he was entrusting to my hands the task of seeing 
his wishes fulfilled. 

Having come to this interpretation of his 
attempted utterance, I was grievously disappointed 
to hear from Mr. Philips -Lermit that the family 
solicitor, Mr. Paxton, was suffering from a paralytic 
stroke, and sense and speech were both gone. His 
clerks had been questioned and all papers relating 
to his late client examined without result. Appa- 
rently Paul Lermit had died unmarried' and child- 
less. Let me mention here that in a few days Mr. 
Paxton succumbed to his illness without having 
had a gleam of consciousness restored to him. 
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Meanwhile Anne's husband continued his re- 
searches, and after a period of six months a clue 
reached him in the shape of a letter from a foreign 
banker, addressed to Mr. Paxton, and opened by 
that gentleman^s successor in his business. 

This letter demanded the reason of the non- 
payment of a certain allowance given to parties— of 
whom Mr. Paxton knew — on behalf of his client, 
Mr. Paul Lermit. An answer was returned that 
Mr. Paul Lermit was dead, and information was 
requested respecting the parties in question. 

The reply was quickly given. The " parties '' 
were a lady and her httle daughter. The lady was 
now suffering from a pining sickness brought on by 
grief and anxiety; her husband, Mr. Luttrell, had 
quitted her some months ago to take a journey to 
England, and since then no news of him had ever 
reached her. As she had received an allowance 
from Mr. Lermit, the banker presumed he was a 
relative of hers ; he had, therefore, forwarded a 
copy of the solicitor's letter to her to apprise her of 
his death. 

The banker further expressed a hope that 
certain moneys he had advanced to Mrs. Luttrell 
would be repaid him, and observed that, Mr. 
Lermit being dead, he should now refuse all further 
advance. 

On reading this Mr. Philips-Lermit felt both 
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distressed and perplexed^ and, after some little 
hesitation, lie suddenly resolved to go to Grenoa and 
ascertain from Mrs. Lnttrell herself the relation in 
which she stood to Paul Lermit. He went^ and 
was shown a new grave in the stran^rs^ bnrial- 
ground, and at a convent, in black garb^ and with 
small white, frightened face, he found the little 
Goralie. 

Her mother had died suddenly. Perhaps she 
had been dead an hour, or longer, when the sobs 
and cries of her little daughter brought their old 
Genoese servant to her aid. This woman found her 
mistress lying back on her couch in the sunlig-ht, 
dead, with the banker's letter of evil tidings 
crushed in her hand. It was evident this had 
killed her, but why it had dealt her a deathblow 
was a secret known only to her own broken 
heart. 

To most minds there seemed cause enough for 
her death without looking for a mystery in it. Her 
long illness and anxiety at her husband's disappear- 
ance or desertion, her long period of struggle 
against debt and poverty — these were sufficient; 
but when, added to them, came the sudden shock 
of hearing her only friend was dead, and hence- 
forth she was destitute, with all resources gone — 
now the banker harshly refused further aid — 
surely in this combination of woe was cause 
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enough and to spare for the death of a pining and 
weary woman. 

In answer to his numerous inquiries, Mr. 
Philips-Lermit heard that Mrs. Luttrell had lived 
in deep seclusion, and gradually there had grown 
around her that circle of suspicion across which 
society never steps to visit the lonely and the 
sorrowful. If there was any secret in her life 
justifying this suspicion he had come hither too 
late to discover it. All her effects had been sold by 
her creditors, and neither they, nor the notary, nor 
the Genoese servant would acknowledge the pre- 
sence among them of any papers or documents 
throwing a light on her history. 

'^ It was her habit to bum her letters,^^ the 
old woman remarked, " and for the last six months 
she had none. Perhaps her English maid, who 
went away three months ago, would know more.^^ 

Who was she ? — ^what was her name ? 

Her name was Maria Sangster ; she was an odd 
fierce woman, but her mistress liked her, and had 
even greatly grieved at her departure. 

Had she departed against Mrs. LuttrelVs wish ? 
No, but rather at her request; and there was 
cause to believe she had gone to England in search 
of Mr. Luttrell. 

Had that gentleman never written to his wife 
since he quitted her ? 
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Yes, once. The letter came from some place 
among the mountains, and Mrs. Luttrell had been 
heard to say she could not answer it until she 
heard again, as her husband was travelling' and 
could not yet give her an address. 

Mr. Philips-Lermit listened, and his mind 
misgave him that Mr. Luttrell and Paul Lermit 
were the same. A circumstance strengthened this 
belief. Among the effects sold was a locket and 
chain, which Mr. Philips-Lermit resolved to buy 
back to give to Coralie. On doing so he recognised 
the jewel as one that had belonged to old Madam 
Lermit — as she was called — the warrior's wife and 
Paul's mother. It bore her initials and the Caradoc 
crest. She was a Miss Pauline Oarthew Caradoc, 
or Oraddock — the name is oftener spelt thus — and 
her son was proud of her old name and family, and 
not likely to part with an ancient piece of jewellery 
of hers lightly. Still it was just possible that he 
had given it to Mrs. Luttrell on discovering her 
cipher and his mother's to be the same. Possible, 
but very improbable. This circumstance of the 
locket, and many others too trivial to be proofs and 
yet suflScient to weigh heavily on his mind, decided 
Anne's husband to take charge of the little Coralie 
and look on her as his brother-in-law's daughter. 
Yet while it was still impossible to prove that Mr. 
Luttrell and Mr. Lermit were one and the same 
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person, he felt it would be unfair to his memory to 
declare this child his, and it would be unjust to the 
child herself to put a stigma on her birth which 
perhaps it did not merit. -He took counsel with me 
on this subject, not with Anne his wife, and we 
agreed that he had no right to call Ooralie by any 
other name than that of Luttrell, or to express his 
suspicion to the world that she was any other 
than the legitimate daughter of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Luttrell. 

As Miss Luttrell, therefore, his ward, she came 
to Warfield, and, but for the peevish jealousy of 
his wife, I doubt if any cloud would ever have 
rested on the child. But Anne^s temper would 
not permit her to endure a mystery generously* 
Either she reproached her husband for his affection 
for the little forlorn orphan, and insinuated that 
he knew more of her than he chose to tell, or 
else she dropped hints m the hearing of servants 
which swelled and grew in their susceptible minds 
into a great crowd of facts, every one of which 
was as untrue as the facts of the ignorant usually 
prove to be. 

Still they threw a darkness on the child's path, 
and hemmed her round with a wall which she has 
felt though not seen. These facts, originating in 
the minds of servants — this darkness and Anne's 
jealousy — have all been taken advantage of 
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by lier second Imsband to strengtiien an old dead 
slander which has, I fear, wrecked young' Paul 
Lermit's peace. I touch upon this slander with 
pain and unutterable repugnance. It points to 
Mr. Philips-Lermit as the unknown Mr. Luttrell 
who disappeared from Genoa. It is a wicked and 
a ghastly lie, but it has had the effect for -which 
Mr. Mawditt plotted. It has driven Paul from 
Warfield, and left his stepfather free to follow 
out his machinations. His foolish wife, without 
her son^s protection, is now absolutely in his 
power. 

What his plots may be I cannot guess. One 
would suppose the marriage-law of England 
gave him enough, but evidently he is not 
contented. He is striving to change his wife's 
real estate into personal in order that he may 
pocket the whole. If, through lack of the missing 
deeds, he is foiled in ttis scheme, he will try 
another. 

There is a law known as ^^The Courtesy of 
England ; '^ by this a husband inherits his wife's 
estate if her child lives and breathes but an 
instant. I have a suspicion Mr. Mawditt intends 
to profit by this law. The fee-simple of War- 
field is Anne's; if she wills it to an unborn 
infant I have a strong conviction that mother 
and babe will die, and the bereaved husband 
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will thank "The Courtesy of England ^^ for a fine 
estate. 

Anne Mawditt ought to pray for the recovery 
of those deeds; if they are found she will only 
lose her lands ; if they are not found I beheve she 
will lose her life. 

Poor Anne ! I do not wish her to die, neither do 
I wish her ogre of a husband to be successful in his 
nefarious design to change Warfield into coin of 
the realm, which English law would hand over to 
him as absolutely his own. Therefore I pray that 
Coralie may carry out her brave project to a happy 
issue, and Providence may put into her young, 
weak hands the power to mar the plots of a 
villain. 

I pray earnestly for this because I believe firmly 
it is not a missing deed only which is concealed at 
Warfield, but papers and statements, written by 
my old love, Paul Lermit, which will declare Coralie 
to be his only and legitimate child. 

Let me give briefly a reason for my behef . 

Lately I have been dwelling much on that 
solemn scene in the Alpine pass, when I listened 
breathlessly to Paulas last words. One of these was 
'' Search.^^ I thought he alluded to his travelling, 
desk, and therefore, in the presence of his sister^s 
husband, I looked over it carefully and fruitlessly. 
Now I think he meant me to search at Warfield, 
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and it is Maria Sangster who has put this thought 
into my mind. 

I must explain that for two or three years this 
woman was sought for unavailingly by Mr. Philips- 
Lermit. The information he gained respecting her 
was simply this : — She left Genoa in a sailing 
vessel, which was to land her at Marseilles. She 
was but slenderly provided with money, owing to 
her mistresses lack of funds, and for this reason, on 
landing, she took ship again for some other port, 
whether English or French was never known — in 
fact, at this point of her history all trace of her was 
lost. We looked on her as dead or drowned, and 
thought no more of her; but Delia Linton^s attempt 
to enter Warfield secretly, and the visit of her 
mother the gipsy to Coralie, have set me thinking 
and inquiring. The result of my inquiries is the 
identification of Celiacs mother with Maria Sangster. 
I have bought my information from that covetous 
old harpy. Ruby Viall. She could not withstand 
the sight of gold. As I laid my coids before her 
bleared old eyes they gradually drew the truth from 
her. Not all of it perhaps, but enough for my 
purpose. 

It seems Maria is her granddaughter, and was a 
bold, handsome girl when she accomplished a mar- 
riage with that poor weak young man Linton. At 
his death she rejoined her gipsy tribe and led a 
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wandering life, sometimes stealing her child from 
old Mr. Linton, sometimes capriciously restoring 
it. At length the girl escaped, and was taken to 
Prance to school. Then it was that Maria, being 
vindictively bent on discovering her, resolved to go 
abroad, and by dint of falsehood she succeeded in 
gaining a situation with a lady about to travel. 

This lady was Ooralie's mother. Maria Linton 
—calling herself Sangster — was nurse to her two 
little children. The elder of these died at Geneva, 
and the woman's attention to the child and her 
grief at its death endeared her to its mother and 
gained her confidence. At length she was en- 
trusted with a secret, biit what that secret was 
Ruby protested she did not know. She would only 
confess that Maria, having heard of Mr. Lermit's 
death, suddenly resolved not to continue her 
journey to England, but to return to her mistress. 
The sad intelligence that met her on reaching Genoa 
seems for a time to have driven this woman back 
from the civilised life she had been trying, to all 
her old wandering ways and haunts. Years passed 
before Ruby Viall saw her again. Then she asked 
eagerly for news of Coralie, and expressed her 
intention to go to Warfield and befriend her. With 
all the cunning of her gipsy race she would only 
speak mysteriously; but she said enough to rouse 
old Ruby's selfish fears and make her resolve to shut 
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her door against her. Apparently Maria's secret 
boded no good to her landlord, Mr. Mawditt. 

What happened next was the arrival of Delia ill 
with fever, but at this point in her recital Ruby 
grew wonderfully deaf. Half-crowns had no effect 
on her hearing; half-sovereigns opened her ears 
slightly ; sovereigns enabled her to answer me with 
tolerable truth and distinctness. 

Thus I gathered that young Mawditt had visited 
the cottage not long before Ooralie entered it, but 
the motive for his visit neither gold- nor coaxing 
nor threats would drag from this dreadful old 
woman. Nevertheless, I can draw my own conclu- 
sions, which amount to this : Maria Sangster*s jSrst 
intention was to befriend Ooralie, but for some 
reason connected with her daughter she has changed 
her mind, and is now on the Mawditt side. The 
proof of this lies in facts easily summed up. 

She goes to Warfield and sees Ooralie, mean- 
ing first to sound her character and ascertain her 
ground, and hence she contents herself with mere 
hints of friendship and promises of coming good 
luck. She begs the child to call on her in case of 
need, and gives her a sign by which she can at any 
time be made aware that her services are required. 

By this means she makes sure of seeing her again 
and taking the second step in her procedure. 

Now I am of course at a loss to explain by what 
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reasons Delia induced her to change her plans, but 
that she did so is evident, for we next find her aid- 
ing her daughter to explore the old corridor called 
the Monks^ Gallery, assuredly in search of some 
document whose existence and place of concealment 
are known to her. 

After this she tries to dissuade Coralie from 
returning to Warfield, and, failing in this, she risks 
the girFs very life by some vile trick upon poor 
Jilt, which has cost that valuable animal her pre- 
cious existence. 

For these acts there must be some very strong 
motive. It is easy to guess that young Mawditt 
may be Celiacs lover, but that alone does not make 
sufficient cause, I am of opinion, therefore, that 
Mr. Mawditt has offered this woman and her 
daughter some very heavy bribe for these missing 
papers, he not being aware that they are concealed 
at Warfield, but imagining them in the possession 
of Maria Sangster. Hence I come to the natural 
inference that this gentleman is perfectly aware of 
all the facts connected with OoraHe^s parentage, and 
can, if he choose, clear up this mystery ; for unless 
he has a certain knowledge that Maria Sangster 
was connected with the Lermit family, and is a 
likely person to have grasped a family secret, why 
should he offer her a bribe, and a heavy one ? 

How he got at his knowledge is a secret of his 

TOL. II. R 
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own. His cousin, Mr. Paxton, may have had a 
weak moment and confided in him, or he may have 
purloined papers from his oflBice — ^he is quite capable 
of such a deed. 

The reasons I have for supposing that Maria 
Sangster has deceived him into the belief, that she 
holds the documents which are the keys to his ruin 
or his success, are too obvious to need setting down. 
In reality these documents are hidden at Warfield, 
and all this woman knows is the place of their con- 
cealment, which doubtless was confided to her by 
Mrs. Luttrell, or shaU I say Mrs. Lermit ? i 

The question, the momentous question, is who 
will find them first, Ooralie or Delia Linton ? Maria 
Sangster will not dare to make any search at War- 
field herself, lest she should thereby betray the fact 
that they are not in her possession, but positively 
more in Mr. Mawditt^s power to find than her own. 

What a supreme satisfaction I have in feeling he 
is unaware of this truth ! I draw my breath with 
rehef in thinking of it. If he guessed the search in 
which Coralie is engaged, who could answer for the 
consequences ? 

As it is, though he may look for the missing 
deeds, he will continue to believe the document for 
which he yearns is in Maria Sangster^s hands, and 
she, for her own interest's sake, will take care not 
to undeceive him. 
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I draw a breath of comfort in writing this. I 
should tremble greatly for Ooralie, if my convictions 
of Mr. Mawditt^s ignorance of her search were not 
firmly based on the facts I have related. 

I pray for a happy issue to her brave under- 
taking, and I look forward to her being declared 
heiress of Warfield, and to her marriage with her 
cousin Paul. 

One explanation more, and I have done. Mrs. 
Luttrell's maiden name was never discovered. The 
Oxford tradesman whose daughter my Paul was 
supposed to be in love with emigrated with his 
family to Australia, but never reached it. The ship 
caught fire, and, except one or two of the crew, all 
hands perished. 

His name, which was Haycrof t, appeared in the 
list of passengers with that of his wife and two 
young sons. Mrs. Luttrell may have been his 
daughter. I have no reason to think that Major 
Luttrell is related to OoraUe. I fancy she was 
allowed to cherish this idea from a mistaken motive 
of kindness on the part of Mr. Philips-Lermit. He 
was unwilling the poor child should know herself to 
be utterly forlorn and lonely in the world, except for 
him and his care. 

He was ever a kindly, generous man, a faithful 
guardian to the infant whose life he cherished. 

I conclude by uttering my protest against the 
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evil reports shadowing his memory, which have been 
raised by the man who reigns at Warfield in his 
stead. To show our disbehef in them, liady Hor- 
neck and I agreed that Coralie should be invited 
first to Castle Homeck, and then to Eversleigh 
Court. My husband agreed to this willingly, for if 
Coralie prove to be the heiress of Warj&eld, he 
would gladly see his nephew marry her. That, 
however, will never happen. Sebastian is in love 
with Hester Homeck, and Hester is in love with 
Paul, therefore I have said nothing to her of all 
these things. 

I have seen that she knows how to exaggerate a 
fear and swell a slander. 



OONCLUSION OF LADY SARAHS NARRATIVB. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

COEALIB'S STOBT CONTIinJBD. 

« 

Mrs. Mawditt is really ill. She keeps her room, 
and looks yellow and miserable. Her manner is 
softened towards me; her hate is less lively; she 
can bear to let her eyes rest on my face now without 
a shudder ; she even said she was glad I had been 
happy. 

"Tou should have stayed since you had the 
chance,^^ she added oddly. ^^ But there, you have 
not much sense, and it does not matter. The world 
will come to an end one day — what a blessing ! — 
and then it will be all the same one way or the 
other.'' 

"What will be all the same?'' I ask, in some 
dismay at her philosophy. 

"How one dies, child, you and I and all the 
rest of them. Rich and poor, young and old, small 
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and great, all huddled together in a heap and burnt 
up, I suppose. Well, it can only happen once to 
us all/' 

She talks like this often now, and sends for me 
at all sorts of hours and times, and clings to me^ a 
little, poor woman, like a creature in fear. . 

Mr. Mawditt and OharUe dine tete-a-tete every 
day, and snarl at each other, as I hear. I have 
decliued to join them on plea of my sprained foot, 
but I have, of course, a stronger reason. It lies in 
Lady Sara's directions to me, which I repeat daily, 
lest I should forget them : 

" Every evening at eight a man-servant shall 
wait for an hour at the edge of the pine- wood above 
the lake. He shall come until you are able to give 
him a note or packet desiring him to come no 



more.'' 



He has taken up his watch for three or four 
nights in vain. I have found nothing. I am 
horribly afraid that Delia will forestall me, or 
perhaps Mr. Mawditt himself. I came upon him 
yesterday in the library rather suddenly. He and 
Charlie were examining old letters and papers with 
fevered eyes and trembling hands. I heard him 
mutter an oath as I closed the door and limped 
away. 

I am pretending to be very lame. 

The four sovereigns I had in my purse are 
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already stolen, doubtless by Mr. Mawditt^s orders. 
On the night of my return to Warfield my foot 
really pained me extremely. I could not move 
without anguish. I forgot my money. In the 
morning before I rose I cast my eyes all round my 
room, seeking for a place in which to hide it, and I 
fixed on a picture rather dilapidated, behind the old 
carved frame of which my sovereigns would securely 
lie. But when I looked for my purse it was gone. 

I told Festing of it grimly. " You left it in the 
pocket of your saddle, I daresay,^' she answered, 
with all the sand on her face turning fiery. ^' Least- 
ways, there ainH no thieves at Warfield.^^ 

So I have only my india-rubber and the pin- 
cushion, worth at present just sixteen pounds. 

Whatever Posting may affirm to the contrary, 
there is certainly one thief at Warfield, and that is 
myself. I have been stealing candles. Whenever 
a half -burnt waxlight can be safely purloined I 
pocket it. Having done this for some days I have 
now a goodly store by me, and can take my mid- 
night walks without fear of darkness. 

I have gone up and down, up and down that 
old Monks^ Corridor till I know every stone and 
cobweb on its walls, and I can see nothing there 
beyond their grime and blackness, their dust and 
mildew. 

Last night Lady Sara's messenger came too near 
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the lake. From my window I saw his shardoTsr plainly 
in the water. I felt myself tremble from head to 
foot. By-the-bye, I know now why the coachman 
mistook that gipsy for a workman. Mr. Maiprditt is 
erecting a ridiculous wooden Noah's-ark sort of a 
place on the island. It is to be a grand summer- 
house when finished, Posting says, but at present it 
is hideous. It is entirely of wood, with a sort of 
cupola which is to give it the only light it vvill have, 
and even this is to come through glass — ^blue, yellow, 
and red. Fancy one^s sunshine and moonshine turned 
to those ghastly colours ! I shudder at the thought. 
The dust-phantom's father is to be the guardian of 
this place. There is a room building for him in the 
structure, and he is to do the honours to strangers, 
who, it is supposed, will be eager to view and admire 

the beauties of this piece of architecture. 

• • # # # * 

I had a horrible moment of terror last night. I 
heard steps in the gallery, and thought Delia Linton 
was here. It proved to be only Charlie prowling up 
and down and smoking as he walked. He took 
three or four turns and went away. It was about 
one o'clock. 

I had heard his step so distinctly that I recognised 
it, and at the same moment there flashed back on 
me a thought that had come to my mind once before, 
but which I had forgotten. 
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I ran to the old carved press and set the door 
wide open. As I did so a tiny red glimmer caught 
my eye and vanished. I gazed intently into the 
blackness without recovering it till I swung the 
door in my hand, then it came again. Putting my 
finger on the spot whence this light shone, I touched 
a roughish knob and little crack in the wood, and 
leaning forward I put my eye to this, and saw 
a bit of paper Charlie had Ughted flaming in a niche 
where holy water once used to stand. 

My thought was correct. There was either an 
orifice in the wall which allowed sounds to penetrate 
distinctly to my room, or else at this particular spot 
there was no thickness of stone to shut out sound. 
Evidently, between this chiok in the press and the 
outer chink in the wall there must be a hollow place, 
otherwise the glimmer of the cigar could not reach 
me. 

I came to this conclusion in a sort of breathless 
fear, and then stood still, considering what I should 
do. 

For a full hour I was afraid to go into the gallery. 
I felt sure Charlie had been keeping a watch on my 
movements. Perhaps someone had heard me or 
had seen the light of my candle in one of my many 
expeditions. 

At length, all being very silent, I stole out, 
undid the bars of the ponderous door, and sYning it 
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slowly back on its hinges. A keen drang'Iit of air 
met me. Charlie had left the door at the other end 
of the corridor open. I dared not shut it lest he 
should be in the chapel. I walked softly doTm the 
passage and waited and watched for ten minutes. 
All was silence and emptiness. Charlie had tired of 
the task set him^ and was gone to his slumbers. 

I closed the door gently and then lighted my 
candle. The smoking paper in the niche guided 
me to the spot in the wall whence I had seen the 
light. To get this exactly I stretched a piece of 
thread across the corridor from the paper to the wall 
opposite. By this means I came upon the spot, 
straight as a bee-line. I found a crack in the stone 
— a great cobweb right across it — and with my pen- 
knife I made this a little larger, and then put my 
eye to the crevice. 

I saw light — a pale glimmer. I knew it was the 
moonlight shining in at my window. I knew now 
there could be no thickness of wall between me and 
my room at this spot. I had set the press door open 
in order to get this test of the light. I returned 
and closed it, then came back to the passage and 
looked through the crack again. All was darkness. 

To make quite sure I placed a small lighted taper 
within the press, and tried the experiment then. 

I saw it plainly^ even to the flicker of the flame. 

A burning flush flew to my face. I trembled 
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like a leaf. I scarcely know how I got back to 
my room, or how my shaking fingers succeeded in 
closing and barring the huge heavy door. 

My first act was to remove the taper and close 
the press. If a strange eye caught that ray of light 
all would be lost. 

I cannot tell how I thought it out, or by what 
process of reasoning I came at the truth, but I 
reached it that night before I lay down to sleep. 

What a fever of hope ran through my blood, 

what a chill of fear, what an anguish of impatience 

burned in me ! I can hever put it in words as my 

crimsoned cheek rested on my pillow and sleep fell 

at last upon my wearied thought. 

***** 

I have crept out and spoken to Lady Sarahs 
messenger. I have given him money to buy me a 
chisel and other tools. I have told him where to 
hide them. I shall have to wait till to-morrow night 
before they can reach my hands. 

This waiting is frightful. It is Hke being chained 
to a stake while the fire kindles. 

The man gave me a note from Lady Sara. 

^'^ Delia Linton is better. She drove out two 
days ago with her grandfather. Another day or 
two and she will be strong enough to walk. The 
gipsies have removed their encampment to a bit of 
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waste ground on the borders of Warfield. Sir Ivan 
ordered them off his land. Grood speed and g'ood 



courage/' 



This is all Lady Sara ventures to say. 

How shall I bear my fear and my impatience ? 
The gipsies have encamped near Warfield to aid 
Delia. She will be here perhaps to-night. 

This thought filled me with desperation. Oh ! 
if that second door in the gallery had but a lock or 
bar ! I could shut her out then. Shall I ask Mr. 
Mawditt to have a lock put' on ? No, it would be 
too dangerous, it would arouse his suspicion. And, 
besides, it would be useless. In this dull, saunter- 
ing, indolent atmosphere it would be talked of for a 
week, and not done for a fortnight after that. Long 
before this interval is past Delia or I shall have 
lost or won. 



She came ! I heard her footfall on my very- 
heart. For a moment I sank to the floor in 
utter despair, then the thought, the overwhelming 
thought, of all there is at stake aroused me. 

"She shall not steal these deeds to sell them 
to Mr. Mawditt, and help him to disinherit Paul. 
No ! not while I have life and a spark of courage 
left in my soul ! '^ 
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I sallied forth, I undid the bolts with a velvet 
touch, and confronted her suddenly. 

" Who is there V^ I cried out sharply. 

She had a small lantern with her. She shut 
the slide down quickly, and we two were in 
darkness. I could hear the panting of her breath 
and the beating of her heart. I could hear her 
footsteps stealing away. 

Her name was on my tongue, but I stopped 
it. It were better she should imagine she had 
succeeded in not being recognised. 

Mind ! the dogs are fierce ! '^ I called out. 
If you are a thief they will tear you to pieces. 
I shall tell Mr. Mawditt; I shall have this place 
watched ! ^^ 

I stopped. My heart was on my lips; they 
were white and dry. The silence and the dark- 
ness were ghastly. I leaned against the wall 
and felt the dust I shook down falling on my 
face. 

A breathless, dead silence, then a soft step 
coming towards me I 1 thought to feel a hand 
upon my throat ere I could breathe twice. 
Surely ' she has some gipsyman with her ? He 
would not think much of killing me. They have 
tried to kill me already. 

I heard the step again; it hesitated — stopped 
— ^turned and fled. 
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" Thank God ! '' I said, and trembling like 
a broken leaf I stole back to my room. 

A moment more, and voices and steps were 
at tliat glass door whicb shuts o£E my rooin from 
the rest of the house. 

'*What is the matter?'^ cries Charlie Maw- 
ditt's voice. ^'Here's the governor quite in a 
state of fright about you.^^ 

^' Have you been alarmed. Miss Luttrell ? " 
asks Mr. Mawditt in his civilest tone. " Charlie 
and I have been sitting up late writing, and just 
as we were coming upstairs I imagined I lieard 
your voice in a tone of alarm.'^ 

I think it best not to deny it. My door is 
partially open, so that I can speak to them easily, 
yet not be seen. 

"I have been frightened. I heard voices and 
steps. I called out loudly for help.'^ 

^^Tou heard us,^^ laughs CharHe, ^^that was 
aU.^' 

^' Stop ! '' Mr. Mawditt says in his school- 
master way ; ^' let us. sift the thing a little. 
Where did you hear voices. Miss Luttrell ? 
Charlie and I did not speak as we came iip.^^ 

^^ Down below on the lawn,^^ I falter uneasily, 

" Were they loud enough to wake you ? You 
were asleep, of course. It is past two.^^ 
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" Yes — not very long, though/^ I answer. " I 
— I was not asleep/^ 

The Mawditt boots have creaked down the 
two steps beyond the glass door. 

'^How is this?^^ he cries fussily. ''Here is 
this ancient pest of a door unbolted ! 1^11 have 
it nailed up to-morrow.^' 

Not he ! At Warfield things are talked of^ 
not done. The slow, stagnant atmosphere of 
the place kills action. 

"Go down this way, Charlie — ^it is much the 
quickest — and see if anyone is below among 
the ruins. They ought to be pulled down and 
the lawn levelled; it would be a great improve- 
ment, and give us peace, too, from sightseers.^' 

''And you would be called a vandal by all 
the county. Hold the light up as I walk through 
this dungeon.^' 

Mr. Mawditt obeys. Charlie goes down the 
gallery whistling lightly. I try to close my door, 
but three thick fingers have a grasp upon it; I 
see the ogreish nails as I draw near, and I start 
back and keep my eyes on them in a sort of 
fascinated disgust. 

My door swings open a little farther, the 
three fat fingers are in my room, they fill up all 
my sight, and anger me as a serpent does. 
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" Don^t be alarmed. Miss Luttrell. I am stay- 
ing here to protect you. Notling can harm you 
while I am here/^ 

I grind my teeth together in silence. 

"You are not afraid, I hope V^ 

The three fingers have grown to four and a 
big flat thumb; they are all within my room 
now, hateful as the heads of snakes. 

" I am not alarmed, thank you. Do not stay 
here on my account, Mr. Mawditt, I beg. Perhaps 
Mrs. Mawditt will be frightened; you had better 
go to her.^^ 

" I prefer to protect you.^' 

The door swings wider ; I see his arm and the 
top of his large coarse nose. 

" I hope we are friends,^^ he says, and all his 
harsh leering face is in view now. "You know 
how much it depends on yourself — and has always 
depended on yourself — ^to make your own happiness 
in this house. I shall have a great deal in my 
power soon, and then you will see — 



" Mr. Mawditt, allow me to close my door. I 
insist on it ! ^^ 

" No, no ! '^ and his great hand holds it 
back. "I just want to say a word to set myself 
right with you. Mrs. Mawditt — ^poor dear! — ^has 
such an unfortunately jealous nature that I am 
obliged '' 
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'* I won^t hear you, Mr. Mawditt f I want no 
explanation/^ 

^^The day will come when you will hear 
me. You cannot afford to be my enemy, Miss 
Luttrell ! '' 

" Yes I can, and will.'^ 

"You said that at Dieppe when you were a 
child; you will not say it now when things are 
so altered — when, in fact, your life and happiness 
are in my hands ? ^' 

Bursting with grief and rage, I do not answer 
him. I can hear his loud vulgar breathing. I can 
see the sheen and glitter of his odious eyes. Some 
triumph possesses them to-night, and makes them 
shine with an ugly joy, a wicked victory. 

*^ Yes, in my hands, ^^ he repeats with unction — 

*^more in my hands than ever. I shall soon be 

your only legal guardian. Poor Mrs. Mawditt is 

very ill ! '' 
» 

Will no destroying angel swoop down and crush 
this reptile at my door ? It ought not to be a sin 
to shoot him. 

"Very ill,^' he continues, changing his tone 
hypocritically ; " but she will never repent leaving 
you to my care — ^my tender care. Let us be friends. 
Miss Luttrell. Believe in me and trust me.^^ 

Thank heaven here is Charlie ! Never did the 

VOL. II. s 
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quick brisk step of the poor sparrow sound so 
welcome in my ears as now. 

The four snaky heads of those fat fingers glide 
away from my door, the eyes lose their ugly sheen 
and grow snappy and fiery. 

^^ Well, what have you found ? ^' 

'^ Nothing/^ Charhe answers. '^ I did not 
expect another find to-night; one is enough, being 
a good one.^' 

Through the little rift the unclosed door still 
makes I see one thick finger raised to the Mawditt 
lips, and Charlie stops suddenly and laughs. My 
heart sinks. What have these two found ? They 
have not stayed up late to write ; they have been 
searching for the missing papers. 

'^ Good night ! '^ Charhe cries cheerfully. 
'^ There is nothing more alarming than bats among 
the ruins. Miss Luttrell.^^ 

They go away, the Mawditt boots creaking off 
sulkily without a^' good night.^' 

Why are they so triumphant ? Can they have 
made the great discovery for which I am seeking ? 
No, that is impossible, yet they have assuredly- 
found some cause for evil joy. 



CHAPTER XVIT. 

What a long, long day ! How dull and dreadful 
all the days are here ! At evening, when I see the 
slanting sunbeams glittering like lances on the 
pool, and the dank green sedge growing gray, I 
breathe a sigh of relief and say thankfully the day 
is done. At Castle Homeck I crowded a year into 
a week. And if I had some httle vanity, some 
folly to be sorry for, at least I lived. Here I 
stagnate, and am drifting fast back to my old 
way of looking to the sparrow for a chirp or two 
just to save me from utter owldom, and the 
loneliness of Nebuchadnezzar among the beasts of 
the field. 

This morning Mrs. Mawditt sent for me in that 
odd way she has shown of late. Her eyes were red 
with crying, her weak, helpless hands shook in 
her lap. 

^^ You saw Paul at Castle Homeck ? '^ she says. 

" I saw him, but he had very little to say to 



me.'' 
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" Ah ! Is it true he is making love to Hester 
Homeck ? ^^ 

^' I think there is some truth in it/' 

I say this recklessly. Somehow I don't care 
much. 

Mrs. Mawditt weeps again. 

" Paul is to blame. He ought not to have gone 
away and left me here alone.'' 

'^You have your husband," I observe ma- 
liciously. '^ And you sent him away." 

She stares at me weakly and shakes her hea(^. 

" You mistake there. He was resolved to go. 
He could not bear staying in the same house with 

you." 

I flush up fiercely and then grow cold. Mrs. 
Mawditt looks into my face as if she expected 
help. 

'^ Can you write to Paul ? " she says at last in a 
drear whisper. 

" No, but I can write to Miss Homeck, and she 
will tell him what you want him to know." 

She grasps at this poor straw eagerly. 

^^ Yes, that will do better. And ask Charlie to 
post your letter. He'll not refuse." 

Pride and indignation swell my heart to 
choking. Why should I do this? Why con- 
descend to write to Hester and ,ask a favour of the 
spider ? 
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I glance at Mrs. Mawditt, and my mood 
changes ; her tearful gaze is fixed on me as on 
a last hope, then her face falls forward on her 
hands, and she weeps distressingly. 

'^ It was cowardly in Paul to go. He is selfish 
at heart — it serves him right. How could he 

believe anything so wicked? I don^t Mind 

you teU him so one day. I don't- '^ 

She grew incoherent. I could not understand 
her. 

^'It serves him right/' she repeated, "leaving 
me here to fight my battles alone ; he can't expect 
me to do it." 

"What has happened? what is the matter? 
Try to tell me." 

I kneel down by her side in saying this, and 
she lets me take her hand and wipe her tears 
without the old repugnance that once repulsed my 
kindness. 

'^ Warfield is going to be sold," she says, with a 
fixed look in her eyes and a quiver on her lips. 
" Tell Paul— tell him I could not help it." 

Then she gives way suddenly and wrings her 
hands together and falls upon my neck. 

" Hush ! " I return wistfully; " let us hope still. 
I will write at once, and I will not trust Charlie to 
post my letter." 

" Better trust him than a servant," she answers 
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eagerly. Then she whispers right into my ear: 
" Perhaps Paul can stop the sale. He is a man ; 
all the laws are made for men. He will have 
some right — I donH know — I don't understand — 
but there is no law, it seems, for me, and no right 
except to die/' 

She quivers and quakes and cries terribly. It 
is long before I can quiet her. She kisses me 
when I go away. I have a tight feeling at my 
heart when I kiss her back, a shadow on my sonl 
of coming sorrow, mingled with a kindling in- 
dignation at the tyrant who opresses her helpless 

weakness. 

# # # * * 

I am down lingering among the tombs in the 
bleak sunshine. I ostentatiously display my lame 
foot, bandaged up in one of Mrs. Mawditt's huge 
red slippers. Charlie laughs at it, and. inquires 
with an air of curiosity how many pounds of old 
rags I have wrapped around my foot to make the 
slipper a fit. 

Charlie is in high feather; he chirrups and 
skips and dances over the ancient graves of 
Warfield like a stormy petrel on the waves of the 
sea. 

^' You are in good spirits,'' I say to him. ^' Has 
anything particularly fortunate happened to you ? " 
Yes ; I have a prospect in view. Look here / ^^ 
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And he drags from his pocket a huge yellow 
posting bill, and unfolds it with a flourish. 

" How does that look? I have had one struck 
off to show the governor. They ain't to be printed 
just yet, though/' 

He flaunts the bill to and fro, and I read the 
words in big capitals : 

FOR SALE. 

THE SPLENDID FREEHOLD ESTATE KNOWN AS WARFIELD. 

" By Jove ! there's someone coming, and this is 
^uch a secret ! '' 

And crumpling the bill hurriedly he thrusts it 
back into his pocket. 

My face is white, my heart is faint, but I am 
behind Charlie, who is sitting gaily on Mr. Lermit's 
tomb, and he, not turning on his happy seat, does 
not notice me. 

" I thought you could not sell Warfield,'' I 
observe carelessly. 

"We could not yesterday; we can to-day. 
There's a riddle for you. Miss Luttrell." 

" It is useless to propound riddles to me." 

"Then I'll condescend to explain. You* have 
heard of the old warrior of Warfield ? " 

" Paul's grandfather ? Yes." 

" Well, he and his son executed a disentailing 
deed, but after that highly-meritorious act the old 
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warrior repented^ and he liid away the title-deed& 
of Warfield, hoping thereby to prevent its sale^ 
should such a sin be contemplated/' 

" W^U ? " I cry breathlessly. 

" Well, is it ijot glorious luck ? The governor 
and I found them last night/'' 

Charlie half spins round on his marble seat^ 
and looks down on me where I sit on a more lowly^ 
grave. 

" What is the matter ? " he cries; ''how ill yoa 
look!'' 

'' I am frightened. I have just seen a horrid 
little snake in the grass." 

** Where is the brute gone ? ITl kiU Imn for 
you.'' 

Down jumps Charlie, and stares about Iiim 
valiantlv. 

*' Oh ! it is too early for snakes ! It was only a 
miserable little slow-worm, I expect, I want to 
tell you about this musty hunt we have had amting 
the old warrior's antedilnvian valuaUes, And in 
what place do you suppose we found the deeds at 
last?" 

Jnt this moment a suddeai gust of wind brings 
fluttering acxx>ss the graves right to CharBe^s feet a 
little ganc^ handkerchief of salk — led roses on a 
jeUow gpocnd. fie stoops and gathers it a^ and 
feels my eyes upcm his face. 
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'^ How the deuce ^^ he stammers and stops. 

^' Is this yours. Miss Luttrell ? ^^ 

" Is it much like anything of mine ? From the 
colours I should say it belonged to a gipsy /^ 

A shadow of fear makes his face dark, an 
unspoken dath quivers on his lips. 

''Odd it should get here/^ he says with a 
ghastly laugh. " Have the gipsies been round 
telling the servants^ fortunes ? ^' 

" No ; they are afraid to come.^' 

''Hang them ! " he returns savagely; " I should 
like to set all the bloodhounds in Christendom on 
their tracks. I hate those vagabonds.^' 

Strange that hating them so much he should 
put the gipsy handkerchief in his pocket. He 
knows it evidently. It fell from Delia^s neck last 
night, I think, when she fled. 

" You have not told me where you found the 
deeds.^^ 

" I must finish my story another time. I^m off 
now. This place gives me the ague. I shall not 
feel like myself till Fve got across the Channel.'' 
Indeed ! Are you thinking of going abroad V 
Yes ; and there is hope of it now this andient 
fortress is to go to the hammer. How would you 
like a trip to France ? '' 

" About as much as I should any other impos- 
sible pleasure.'' 
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"Perliaps it is not impossible. I wish you 
would get your foot well and come for a long jolly 
ride on the hills. I have a lot to tell you, but not 
here among these listening ghosts. Meanwhile 
don^t betray that I have told you a word about the 
deeds.'^ 

He bends over me to say this, makes a snatch 
at my hand, then hurries away. 

I look after him in a motley mood, half tears, 
haK laughter. 

All the world seems to me, as I sit here among 
the dead, a ghastly mockery. The wicked always 
triumph, and at the last they too, in the midst of 
their schemes, stumble into their graves just as 
surely as the poor failures do. 

There is no limit to the height and the depth, 
the length and the breadth, of human stupidity. 
Viewed in its aggregate it is sublime. 

^'I am among the stupid. I am one of the 
failures. Why did I delude myself ? Why think 
I could be a match for an astute wicked man ? 

It is the second evening since Charlie told me 
of his father^s brilliant success. I run like a deer 
past the Monks' Pool and on to the pine-wood, and 
stand beneath the sad sweet music of its boughs in 
an impatient dream. 

I am weary of Warfield. I am weary even of 
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Paul. There is sometliing in my heart which I 
should like to close up and put away like a book 
from which the romance is fled. Yet I am broken 
with grief at my failure — broken with grief at 
Paulas ruin. If I could have saved Warfield for 
him I could bear better this misgiving. 

^' How glad I am to see you ! I am Lady Sara's 
messenger to-night. '^ 

. My startled blood rushes to my cheeks, then 
a great gladness springs into my frightened eyes, 
for they light upon Sir Ivan's bronzed honest 
face. 

'^ Oh, Sir Ivan, how good of you to come ! 
Have you any letter 1" 

" No j only a message. Persevere — that is the 
watchword Lady Sara sends you. She is neither 
disappointed nor surprised at the news you have 
sent her. Your discovery will be worth theirs 
ten times, and it will make theirs of none 
^effect/' 

Hope ! what a mighty thing it is ! My heart 
swells as he speaks with new energy and life. A 
thousand thoughts crowd upon me proving Lady 
Sara's conjecture right. Delia holds the impor- 
tant secret, Mr. Mawditt is but striving now to 
do without it. 

"I have felt so sad and dreary,^' I say; and 
my eyes fix themselves on Sir Ivan wistfully as 
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a wayfarer looks on a great rock in a dry and 
sliadowless land. 

He draws nearer, his strong hand rests on the- 
tree against which I lean. 

''I fear you are undertaking a task beyond 
your strength. Give it up and come back to- 
Castle Homeck.^^ 

" No, it is a burden I have taken upon myself^ 
and I will carry it through. There is a reason 
why I must do it. I should break my heart now 
if I failed.'^ 

A blush of fire covers my cheeks, I feel as. 
if my words were a blare of trumpets and I bad 
shown him my soul. 

He only sighs, then smiles kindly. 

" What a happy fellow Lermit will be ! Can I 
help you in your plans ?'^ 

"No, I fear not^ unless you can send me an 
invisible mason .^^ 

I try to be gay because I am nearly crying- 
But he is not deceived ; his kind earnest eyes grow 
full of sorrow. 

" I have no right to ask questions or dissuade- 
you from any scheme you have at heart, but I 
must entreat you to avail yourself of my motber'a 
friendship to quit Warfield the moment it is 
possible. Will you promise me this ? Somehow^ 
I do not feel you are safe here.^ 
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He looks around amoug the darkening pines, 
whence a low wail rushes on us, like a sweep of 
the wind over the harps that hung by the rivers 
of Babylon when the captives wept. 

^^I will promise," I answer softly. '^As soon 
as I have succeeded I will escape either to 
Horneck or to Eversleigh." 

A molnent^s silence falls upon us, the wail of 
the pines rushes over our heads and fills the 
moaning boughs with a voice of pain ; on the 
lake a ghostly light is shining, which beckons, 
then dies suddenly. 

" What is it ?" Sir Ivan says. 
" Perhaps a workman on the inland with a light. 
I must say good-bye." 

'^ One moment more. My sister " — ^he stops, 
-as if fearful his words would hurt me— '^thanks 
you for your letter. She has advised Lermit to 
forbid the sale of Warfield. I think she is wrong. 
I think Lermit should regard your position here, 
:and keep quiet for a time. I have told Hester 
she will get you looked on as a spy." 

There is a touch of indignation in his voice; 
it does me good. 

" Well, I am a spy — an honourable spy'; I must 
take the risks of my calling." 

He takes my hand. I feel troubled and sorrow- 
ful. That something at my heart like a finished 
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romance whose poetry is dead reproaches me, and 
I draw my hand awar. 

'^Good-bye, Sir Iran. I think yoa most not 
come again. Yon are so much more likely to be 
noticed than a servant/' 

'^ Yes, I fear that is tme. How foolish I am ! 
I haye forgotten Lady Sara's hist message, giyen. 
just as I was starting. She had driyen to Mr. 
Linton's to inqoire for his daughter. She has a 
relapse of feyer, poor girl. I was to tell you 
this." 

I feel ashamed of my flush of gladness, the 
little cruel joy creeping through my veins, yet it 
is there, and with it a deeper, stranger joy at 
which I tremble. It is this which makes me in 
such haste to go, but Sir lyan has my hand again, 
and holds me yet a moment. 

'^ I will not keep you long. I think I under- 
stand your impatience. I think I am right in 
guessing that what you are striying to do Tvill, 
if successful, throw down the barrier between 
you and an old affection. This is why I dare 
not dissuade you, dare not show you all the 
danger and risk you run — it should be another 
to do this; in him it would be generous, in me 
selfish. You know what I said. I only ask for 
a thought when no one else demands it. Grood- 
bye — really good-bye this time. I shall stand 
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here, at the edge of the wood, and watch your 
path till I see you safe/^ 

I have said a broken word or two — I do not 
know what they were — and left him. As I run 
on within the shadows, hiding by the sombre 
trees, bending low by the waving border of the 
dark pool, I bear with me a continual sense of 
his presence — a sense, too, of remorseful pain, and a 
determination growing strong as iron to do the work 
that I have set myself to do. I feel now I must 
do it. I must save Warfield for Paul. How else 
can I find peace when I bury my dead romance ? 

" Halloo !^^ says a voice in a ghastly whisper, 
"who be you running like a cat at midnight?'^ 

I start aside and elude him among the ruins. 
From a crumbling loophole I look out and see 
the moonlight shining on a figure — 

Eound as a globe and liquor*d every chink, 

and a face like Bardolph's, all "bulbs and bu- 
bukles.^^ He glares around him in a scared way, 
and then calls, still in the same hideous whisper : 

I say, Phemie, be that you?^' 

I should think not,^' returns the phantom^s 
sharp voice. "What are you doing up here 
where you are ordered not to come ? '^ 

" No harm, Phemie. I followed a ghost — ^run- 
ning like a kitten she were.^ 
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" Don't be a fool/' replies Festing politely. 
*' And I hate the very word ghost. Who did you 
see ? Speak out ; you are drunk again, I believe/' 

^' Jfow that's a nice thing for a maid to say to 
her father," returns the man, still speaking in a 
whisper, beyond which his voice seems to have no 
power to go. ^^ I haven't drunk no more'n a babby 
this day. And if you want to know who I seed, I 
b'live 'twas your young lady — ^there ! ^^ 

" A nice story ! And my young lady as lame as 
a cat in walnuts ! What next, I wonder ? You 
<5ome along with me. You'll lose your place, that's 
the next thing that will happen to you after seeing 
ghosts." 

With all her freckles red and vicious, Festing 
leads him off, and I am free to get back unseen to 
my room. After I have sat still a long, long time 
looking towards the pine-wood, I remember with a 
rush of shame that I never asked for Paul. And 
he is ill at Castle Homeck. 

I wonder if I am ungrateful. 
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CHAHLrS DICEENS JlUCD STANS, CATSIAL PALJLCE FRBSS. 
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